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INMMMMMMM ns MOOT OTO AMOK ——— 


The Motor Truck of 
Simple Efficiency 





Kelly-Springfield 











White 3-ton Gasoline Truck with standard platf body. L h ll, 19 feet 
72 inches. Length of platform, 13 feet 3 indians width, 6 Foot Sinthen Solid eer 
single front, double rear. Floor stands 40 inches from ground. Price of chassis $3,700. 


Six years spent as users 
and makers of motor trucks 
have shown us how to bring 
them down to the ABC 
of simplicity. 

The White Gasoline 
Motor Truck is the model of 
strength, power and reliabil- 
ity in truck construction. 

The ordinary drayman 
can understand and care for 
it perfectly with only a few 
demonstrations. 

The few parts that ever 
need adjustment, etc., are 
accessible without removing 
or disturbing any other 
‘parts. 

The White is a truck that 
can be kept in the pink of 
condition with only a little 
regular attention on the 
part of the driver. 

And the White with one 
man will do as much work 
as four horses, two drays 
and ¢wo men can do. 

A White was used to 
haul snow in New York in 
competition with horse- 
drawn drays. 

The haul was a mile and 
back. The White made the 
round trip in forty minutes. 

The two-horse dray, with 
half the load, required one 
hour and twenty minutes. 

The price was 36c per cu. 
yd. The White earned 
$7.20 an hour to the dray’s 
$1.80, or $5.40 per hour 
more. 


A White should save 
money for you in proportion 
on your deliveries. 

A White Truck works 
without tiring from morn- 


ing til night and costs less 
to keep. 


White Trucks will travel 
loaded to capacity from 12 
to 25 miles an hour. 


Every White Truck 
frame is tested to carry three 
times its rated capacity. 


These frames are of cru- 
cible chrome nickel steel 
and cost six times more 
than common steel frames. 


White Trucks are built, 
ail through, to stand the 
very hardest use. 


One of our trucks has 
traveled 2,000 continuous 
miles gver Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York 
country roads without one 
penny having been spent 
for repairs. 

Several concerns have 
written us of phenomenal 
usage obtained from these 
trucks. 


Let us send you these 
letters—also a book giving 
sizes and prices, showing 
types of bodies and offering 
all sorts of details for your 
enlightenment on the mo- 
tor truck question. 


Cut out the coupon as a 
memo to write us today. 


White 




















Automobile Tires 


The name ‘‘Kelly- 
Springfield” has identi- 
fied the best in tires since 
rubber was first applied 
to wheels. 


The automobile called 
for a different tire, but 
not for a different stand- 
ard of quality. You can 
depend upon the Kelly- 
Springfield for your car 
just as drivers have de- 
pended upon it for their 
carriages during the past 
fourteen years. 


Specify Kelly - Springfield 
Tires on your automobile. 
They cost no more than any 
first-class tire and are better. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Akron, Ohio 

















Memoirs of the Courts of Europe 
History Written from Behind the Scenes 


The luxurious court life of Europe in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, culminating in the Reign of Terror 
and the French Revolution, has no parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. History, as we know it, glosses 
over the causes, and gives us the results of this period 
of reckless extravagance. ‘These Memoirs, however, 
acquaint the reader with the intimate personal lives of 
the great actors of this most interesting period. Plot 
and intrigue, romance and mesalliance are so faithfully 
described that these ‘secret histories’? were difficult 
of publication. The Memoirs of the Count de Mirabeau 
created such an uproar that the French Government 
confiscated and burned every copy that could be found. 
The Memoirs of Josephine, written by her lady-in- 
waiting, presented so intimate an account of the domestic lives of Napoleon and 
Josephine that none dared publish it until after Napoleon’s death. In no age did 
woman exert so strong an influence on political and diplomatic affairs. The 
Du Barrys and Pompadours did not fail to take advantage of the fascination of their 
royal admirers. We find these royal favorites as accomplished as they are beautiful 

“astute politicians, scheming, planning constantly for the advancement of themselves 
and their friends. 


What History Omits these Volumes Supply 

These Memoirs bring us face to face with Du Barry and her consort, Louis XV, 
as well as Madame de Pompadour, whom Du Barry succeeded as the royal favorite; 
Catherine de Medici, mother of three kings; the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, wife 
of Louis XVI, who paid for the extravagance of the Court with her life; Josephine, 
cast off by Napoleon; Napoleon himself, always ambitious, cool and calculating even 
in his love affairs; English Charles II and Nell Gwynn. Kings and queens, gen- 
erals, prelates, diplomats, brilliant courtiers, clever women, all pass before the reader. 


About one half the price of similar books’ 
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M ; . Heretofore, these Memoirs have been published usually in limited de luxe editions, 
© t © er ; A Reminder necessarily at very high prices. By printing a large edition we are enabled, through 
‘ to write for the Book ebout White our unusual distributing facilities and selling direct to the reading public » to offer these 
T ; Motor Trucks. books at about one half the price of any previous edition. This edition is not a 
H Address reprint from old plates, but is freshl; 
rucixs ‘ THE WHITE COMPANY Inquiry Coupon printed from new type, superbly ill 
¢ 888 East 79th Street CLEVELAND, O180 § P. F, COLLIER & SON a trated with 45 new photogravures and en- 
<= = —— = Pl Tones oma or : vg ae ates gravings, inc luding 5 hand-paint d plates, 
The White oy t Com a of Memoirs of the Courts of Europe and beautifully bound in reproduction ot 
‘Ss y p ny (3 “an famous bindings. As an introductory 
ES ei offer, we are making a special incentive 
F, = ADDRESS ose oO answe is announcement 
ASO COO COICO OOOO COO COO OO OOOO COIGO CO OO tO COICO OOTOTOOTOOR S| et Sal ye eee to those who answer this announ I 
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RIG BEN 


HE traditional picture of an 

alarm clock is that of a flimsy 

looking affair that either rings 
like a fire gong or tinkles while you 
sleep on. 

And the modern conception 1s 
that of BIG BEN—a watch-like, sturdy 
and long lived sleepmeter that calls 
you gradually but promptly and calls 
until you catch on. 





Big Ben stands 7 inches tall. He is mount- 
ed in a thin model case, massive, well poised, 
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Life Size ¢ 


triple plated. His face is frank, open, easy to 
read—his keys large, strong, easy to wind—his 
voice clear, sunny, pleasant to hear. It wakes 
you with one long steady call or stops your 
turnover naps with successive gentle rings. 

Big Ben has proved the sensation of the 
year in clock circles. Within four months 
7000 watchmakers have adopted him —coun- 
terfeits are already trying to cash in on him. 
He has all the ear marks of a full-fledged 
SUCCESS. 

Big Ben is sold by Jewelers only. A community of 
clockmakets stands back of him, the Western Clock 
Company of La Salle, Illinois. 
tell you where you can see him. 


They will gladly 


$2.50 


Three Dollars in Canada 
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AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER 

































Complete 
with fine 
Horsehide 
Strop, 


Makes every shave a delight. No matter 
what safety razor you use, it will put a perfect, 
keen shaving edge on the blade in less than a 


minute. 


It pays for itself in a very short time, stops the 
torture of dull and the expense of buy- 
ing new blades every few months. 


Easy to use, and simple in operation. Slip any 
blade into the holder, move the stropper back 
and forth on Se strop a few times and you are 
ready for a cool, clean shave with a blade that 
does not pull or ‘scratch. 


The Zig- “Zep automatically strops a safety 
blade the old-fashioned, natural way—as the 
curve-cut strop produces the same diagonal or 
draw stroke the barber uses to put the final 


touch of keenness on his razor. 


Light, compact, simple and strong, will give 

ect service for years. Travelers like it be- 
cause it fits into a small space, and the large loop 
at end of strop permits hanging it anywhere. 


Sold by leading druggists, feeders and wy 
dealers everywhere in the U. 

foreign countries $1.50; or phe — 
from factory on receipt of price if your 
dealer cannot supply you. Send for 
our free klet lo 


More Dall Blades for 
Me. 


Gibford Specialty Co. 
55 East Fort St. 
DETROIT, 
MICK. 














Curve Cut 
Strop gives the 
barber’s stroke. 


One model strops any standard 
make of safety razor blade. 














1911 METZ 


Runabout 


Completely 

Equipped 

as Shown 

Equipment includes Bosch Magneto, Top, 


Gas Lamps and Generator, Three Oil Lamps, 
Horn and 28 x 3" Clincher tires 


We want J ive, Progressive Dealers every- 
where. Write us for book C and full particulars. 


METZ COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 














Rider Agents Wanted 





in each town to ride and ‘fe sample 
7 1911 bicycle. Write 
Finest Guaranteed 

» 1911 Models . $10 to $27 

with Conster-Brakes and Pi of tires. 


1909 & 1910 Models 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 
All and models, 
good ate $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE, 
We wey on ei gph ie without a cent de- 
j sit ¢ freight and allow TEN DAYS’ 
7; PREE TRIAL. 
boheme coaster brake rear wheels, ATT! ps 
» par nakes of bi es 
thalf usual prices DO NOT BUY ntil you get 
catalogs Te u H 
MEAD C CYCLE co. Dept. G-54, CHICAGO 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel °s. ree oe ee ere: 


Only 10 minutes de from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths [ilus. Booklet on request. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





‘12 stories of solid comfort.’’ Con- 
Hotel Savoy | crete, steel and marble. In fashionab! 
shops i ) rooms baths, Eng. grill. $1 SOup. 








TYPEWRITERS wx: 


tandard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE « if to}g Mfrs. Prices allow 
g rental to apply on price Shipped with priv 
examination Write for catalog “M 











Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 3 


OME publications claim that the ad- 
vertising pages and the editorial realm 
are separate factors, mutually exclusive. 


We don’t. 


We maintain that all advertising must be 
under editorial censorship. The editorial 
policy of Collier’s is one of progress, a 
steady effort for cleanliness of mind and 
body and home. 


Therefore we should be blind to our wel- 
fare if we allowed an advertisement to 
appear in Collier’s that could by any pos- 
sibility harm you or any member of your 
family—mentally, morally, physically or 
financially. In living up to this we do 
not confine ourselves to technicalities, but 
guide our decision of what is and what is 
not acceptable by looking not only at the 
advertisement itself but deeply into the 
spirit of each individual proposition. 


You can absolutely depend on the good 
faith of all advertising announcements in 
Collier’s because every claim has been 
carefully investigated, from every aspect. 


Xr. on 


Manager Advertising Department 











$] 5 puts you on 


the road to 


FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


$15.00 is the Price of the 
PECK Patented 
PENCIL SLOT MACHINE 


The only machine of its kind in the 
world. Sold outright—no royalties. 


Machine sells lead pencils of any standard 
size or make. Can sell 25 to 50 pencils a 
minute. Each pencil yields at least 100% 

profit. Can be set up in stores of all kinds, 
newsstands, cafes, railroad stations, near 
schools, or other public places. A few sales 
per day quickly pay for the machine. 


By reinvesting the profits in more 
machines you can soon build up 
a business that will make you 
independent for life. 


Machine built of green and gold enameled steel 
12" high, 12" wide, " deep—weighs 18 lbs. 
holds 144 pencils in plain sight of buyer—guar- 
anteed slug and thief proof. Order |, 2 or 3 
machines as a trial. Send money with order. 
We prepay express charges to all points. Orders 
filled on day received— no delays. 
If machines don’t 
pee good, return 
them at our ex- 
pense. We will Bauru cit St 
refund purchase aaa PEN psoas | 
price. fror NICKEL as 
meeteeice city or 2 me Pr 
county rights consid- 
ered where machines PENCIL 
are bought in large 
| quantities. 
E. W. PECK CO. 
1123 Broadway 


ew York 


































































I sponding Emporiam, 92-94 Lake St., (bieago 





Locomobile-— 








THE “30 BABY TONNEAU 


Four Door Bodies and Demountable Rims on all 191! Models 
High Tension Ignition ~ Shaft Drive ~ Four Speeds - 
The 30 Four Cylinders*3500 -The 48’ Six Cylinders *4800 


Prices Include Tops end Demountabie Rims. Complete information on request 


The Locomobile 


Company of America 
Locomobile Boston, New York, Philadelphia eiee 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Chicago. Washington,San 
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Manufacturers’ prices save you deal- 
ers’ profits. We give a binding guar 





antee of satisfaction and save you 
33 1-3 per cent. You can buy the 
well-known Regal Rug, 6x9 tt., re 
versible, all wool finish, at $3.75 
Our Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., createst ‘ 
value known, $1.85. Splendid grade Brussels Rug, 
Epenee om 9x12ft.,$11. Famous In- 
fa vincible Velvets, 9x12 ft., 
4316 Standard Axmin- 


sters, 9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine 
fe Quality Lace Curtains 45c 
ae —: 
m@ per pair and uy Tapestry 
#4 Curtains, Wilton Rugs, 
S28 Linoleums at Mill prices, 
Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14, Sent free. Shows lat- 
st designs in actual colors. 


it 4 UNITED, MILLS MEG. CO. 


-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home-—eugouts prepaid 




















Sizes and Prices | ‘ 


9x6 ft. $3.50] cleane. 
9x7% ft. 4.00] t 





9x 10% ft. 5.00 , nt al pe 
9x12 ft. 5.50] rect at one profit 
9x15 ft. 6.50] Money refunded if 
not satisfactory 














Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors— free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. ,692 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


LYON & HEALY 
HAR Standard of the 


exceedingly reasonable. Catalogue 
of Lyon & Healy Harps free to 
anyone interested \lso bargains 
in Used Harps. Monthly payments 
may be arranged 


LYON & HEALY, Manager H.B.B., Chicago 


Piano and Harp Builders 
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_ Washington's; dean Oe. Gheeee tal 

rf ‘Pa aper "Hatchet containing Metal 

>, or, sahet. Waa, Gun ¥en, Cherry frcock 

J herry Tree in Clay Pot, Drums, Cherry Spray, Minia 

- , ture Cherr sox atchet B eack i r 
juttons Oc at 


















B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 36, ‘aa teenteee. how ~ mer 


p We Will Sell You At Wholesale 


Agents’ Price, One 


‘i i AMERICAN } 
fom or mn 








We 

eymaking \ 

/ Avaueie an Mo reycles and 
Aimerio an Bicycles. Writs 


LY american Motoreyele Co.. 841 American Bldg., Chieago 


PATENTS in CASH DEMAND 
Many deals closed by our clients 
$680,000.00 ur proof of vutpate thea PROTECT. 
dend Sc postan for our oks for Inventor 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Div. 51, Subteston, C. Estab. 1869. 
PATENT SECURED OR 
FEE RETURNED 
ook—H«¢ te btain, finance 
- and promote pate Send sket free search 
FARNHAM & SUES, Pat Attys Ad. 51, Washington, D.C 


No eee s fee until 
PATENTS =. Piliad® a 
F 


RANKLIN H. HOUGH,I & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. ¢ 















Start right. 
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BURROWES 
BILLIARD anaPOOL TABLE 


$1 DOWN puts into your home 
a) any table worth from $6to$15. $2: 
month pays balance. Larger Tables |ff 
for $25, $35, $50, $75, etc., on easy [ff 
A} terms All cues, balls, ete., free. 


at Home 


| 

\ 

i] The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD 
| and POOL TABLE isa scientifically built 
Combination Table, adapted forthe most 
i) expert play. It may be set on your dining- 
| room or library table, or mounted on legs 
MW) or stand. When notin use it may be set 
aside out of the way. 


Stop Supporting the Public 
Pool Room 

| You can become the absolute owner of 

| a handsome Burrowes Table with the 

money you spend each month for the 
use of someone else’s table. | 

NO RED TAPE On receipt of first 
installment we will ship table. Play |} 
on it one week. If unsatisfactory re- |} 


turn it, and we will refund money. | 
Write today for catalogue. | 
| 


Become an Expert 


THE E. T. BURROWES Co., 
418 Center St., Portland, Maine 











Typewriter Secrets 
Brought Into Daylight 





To the man who is content to pay the 
full price for a standard typewriter, with- 
out question, we have nothing to say. 


But to the man who realizes that the full price is due 
to the keen competition of high-salaried sales forces 
and expensive salesrooms, we offer food for thought. 

Our new selling plan makes it possible for you to buy 
a typewriter of standard name and fame, at one- 
half the market price and on very small payments. 

These typewriters represent the climax of countless 
superiorities found only in the best makes, besides 
many exclusive features not contained in any other. 

This selling plan is not founded on theory—not 
on guesswork—but on actual, provable economy, 
which obtains for you the exact value you pay for it 

Send for free information giving you the inside facts 
—the secrets. Learn how you can save one-half the 
full price and about the easy payments without interest 
—how you can obtain a standard visible writer in 
your home or office on five days’ free trial—no deposit 

We will not send a salesman or agent—we won't 
try persuasion 

It costs you nothing to investigate—we will gladly tell 
you all about it ard then leave it ali to you—WRITE 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
823-57 State St., Chicago 














Do You Like to Draw? 
That’s all we want to know 
Now, we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if you an- 
swer this ad. Nor do we claim to 
1 e yourichin a week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your tal 
ent with a successful cartoonist, s« 
you can make money, send a copy of 
h re with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio f cartoons and sample les 

son plate, and let us explain 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
314 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0 
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The University of Chicago 

Correspondence-Study Dept. 

HO M E offers 250 gees roor. courses to non-res 

ae ant studer One may thus do part 

ork fora Ba shelor's deaves Elemen 

STUDY T , riters, Accountants, Bankers, 

finisters, Social Workers 

time 


sin many subject s for 
18th Year U.of C. (Div ‘A ) Chicago, Ul 





















“Home- poner the New binge 


Is 0 100 py —it PRE! He st ph ngewe 


American School, of — Sementes 532 “West ‘69th St, Chicage, il. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


LE, D.D ‘ re Sent 


FREE M.W.,A h. Boston, Ma 














F SAMPLE gé with first letter omething 
FREE : , Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 t 
sig demand everywhere. Nice plea 

Write ut once for freesample and particulars 


METALLIC _MF« + co., 418 N. Clark, CHIC AGO } 14 











Convert Your Bicycle into a 
Motor- =: c. orcas 


i Stationary Mc 
. tings.’ 


F Steffey Miz. Co 2940 Girard Ave., Phila, Pa 


LOTS OF IF FUN FOR A DIME 
Ventriloquist’s Double Throat 





oF 





LOADS OF FUN 
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Cover Design . , Drawn by Adolph Treidler 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West LS my St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, W. Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West.’ For sale by Saarbach’s 
News B.dcor in the principal om of Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’'s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, 
London, W. C. Copynght 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 
copyrighted in Great Britain poe the British possessions, including Canada. Entered as second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: 
United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 
15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year, Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address— Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 
give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber 
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Can your horses deliver 1M) 











your goods fast enough? 
FE Packard trucks can. 
j 














Three tons—twelve miles an hour 





Packard Motor Cay Company Detroit 
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A Grape Juice 
Anniversary” 

















_ 
HATEVER %G 
the occasion, 
pledge many happy re- 
M turnsinWELCH’S. pm 
| The pure juice of 
\{ richest Concords, always 
Mj} fresh, and tinglingly 
fi] delicious. 









Serve it as it comes 
to you, or write today 
for our free book of 
recipes for punches, 
sherbets, desserts, etc. 





Millions of people 
find WELCH’S an in- 


expensive daily luxury. 


Sn 


At your dealers—or 1 doz. 
pint case, express free east of 
Omaha, $3.00. Sample 4 oz. 
bottle, mailed, 10c 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Chips that Charm 


Newest, daintiest chewing gum 
inasanitary metal box. It’s great! 


Colgan’s “i. Chips 


**The gum that’s round’’ 


Purify breath. Keep mouth and 
teeth sweet andclean. l0chips 5 
COLGAN GUM CO., Inc. Lou lle. Ky 


—a 


asektsrt, 1 Oc Ppostpaip 


Learn quickly to play Violin,Guitar, Man- 
dolin or Banjo without teacher. Special 
Offer: Finger-board & famous “‘H/oward” 
Self-Instructor (regular 50c) only 25e., 
coin or stamps. a kind of instrument. 


S INSTE Catalog of 
FREE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


and all je instruments 


We supply the U.S. Gov't with Musical Instruments 
The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 295 Wabash Ave., Chicage 


| 
| Bathe whens a 
| 






























irginia Farms and Homes 
FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO.., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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Keep Down the Cost 

HE ONLY MAN high up in railroad cireles who in our memory 

has made his mark as truly progressive on the social aspects of 

his business was the lamented BALDwin, President of the Long 

Island Railroad. He did not fight, like the rest, against the 
abolition of passes. He never forgot his employees or his stockholders, 
but he remembered the public. If he were alive, he would not be found 
petitioning the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to in- 
flict higher rates. He would be sympathetic with the position taken 
by the protesting shippers, that the men in charge of the railroads, 
instead of occupying themselves so much with feats of financiering, 
ought to learn something about modern economies; a subject in which 
some of them on the stand showed such brilliant ignorance. If they do 
not, Government ownership and operation are not distant. If they do, 
they may turn hostility into homage, like James L. RICHARDS, whose 
open spirit enabled him to serve the gas corporation which employed 
him and at the same time to bring about a reduction in the cost of gas, 
so that the dividends of his stockholders were increased, while the 
public reputation of the gas business in Boston was changed from a 
byword to a model. 

Some of the smaller roads have been able to decrease the cost of 
operation lately. The Delaware and Lackawanna, the Lehigh, the 
Central of New Jersey, the Erie, and the Philadelphia and Reading have 
become more prosperous. What is the matter with the big roads? Since 
1901 the capital of the Pennsylvania Railroad has been increased from 
$249,000,000 to $705,000,000. Is it ‘‘the eurse of bigness,’’? which 
means that growth has been ordinarily obtained by the absorption of 
other lines at a very high price—as in the case of the Boston and 
Albany, which, Mr. BRANDEIS said, cost the New York Central in five 
years an average of a million dollars a year? In other words, how 
much is what ordinary people call water, and how much is unwieldiness 
and inefficiency ? 
management. 
sider it. Short of scientific management comes mere cooperation. As 
the argument of the shippers pointed out, the steel-rail mills of the East 
agree upon prices; Mr. MORGAN and his associates control both the mills 
and the railvoads; the railroads and the coal companies, in spite of law, 


The railroad attorneys refused to discuss scientific 
The Commissioners, however, can scarcely refuse to con- 


are intimately related; no wonder the prices of the most important. rail- 
road materials are high. It was demonstrated on the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, in an incomplete experiment, that even with slight 
changes an improvement was secured in belting government of 34 per 
cent; in tools and machinery of 50 per cent; in locomotive and car 
repairs of 25 per cent; and far more important gains were made in 
reducing detentions of cars and locomotives. On the Erie an engine 
consumed 2,088 pounds of coal an hour when run in the ordinary fashion, 
and 772 when run intelligently, and Mr. BAKER, who has been a leader 
in fuel economy, was not a ** theorist.”?- He began life as a fireman, to 
support his mother, after his father was killed in the Civil War. 

Accidents will serve as another ijlustration. In Great Britain and 
Ireland the loss from boiler explosions in five years stood to us in the 
relation of 1:26. Then terminals—it was conclusively proved that the 
railroad officials did not even know the cost of this. the most serious 
element in their problem, and that the methods of unloading were in 
many respects the same as in the days of the PHARAOHS, while England 
and Germany, partly through Government action, have been supplant- 
ing manual labor, the known devices being able to reduce the terminal 
cost probably fifty per cent. Freight delay and train despatching are 
almost or quite as bad 

Is it any wonder the people are suspicious? Let the railroads learn 
in time. Let them make a few of the many needed improvements, 
instead of driving the cost of living higher still; then, perhaps, a much 
exploited publie will pay them thanks. The fact that a few men control 
the railroads, the steel supply, the banks, and the other cogs in the 
financial machine makes it possible for them to carry out, if they de 
sire, the threat, now being muttered, that if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refuses to raise rates the punishment will be a panie. If, 
the Commeree Commission yields to the threat, instead of the 
factitious fright that high finanee might be willing and able to cause, 
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we should face before long a genuine and far-reaching panie, which is 
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inevitable if waste is to be unchecked and the eost of living to be foreed 
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A Long Time Ago 
NE KIND OF POVERTY the world is endeavoring to abolish. 
() Another kind the wisest are endeavoring to recommend. The 
first means disease, ignorance, and pain. The second means freedom, 
purity, and high thought. St. FRANCIS spoke of the widowhood of his 
Lady PovERTY, who from CHRIST’s time to his own had found no husband. 


An Important Case 

** JOHN BULL,” observed the ‘ British Medical Journal,” ‘‘for all 

a his boasted common sense and hatred of humbug, is still more 
quack-ridden than any member of the human family, except his cute 
Cousin JONATHAN.’’ There is now before the Supreme Court of our 
country the case of the United States vs. O. A. JOHNSON, which is to 
decide whether Doctor (or is it Professor?) JOHNSON shall be allowed to 
sell his ‘‘ Mild Combination Treatment of Cancer,’’ with labels elabo- 
rating the false statement which the name implies. If the court decides 
that Congress, in the Pure Food Act, failed to do what it thought it was 
doing, an amended act will have to be passed at once. Obtaining money 
under false pretenses is becoming a more difficult amusement, and some 
of the experts are being forced into really working for their living. 


Alaska for the People 
FTNHE GUGGENHEIMS, the CunNINGHAMS, and the like eagerly favor 

_ the Ballinger bills, one of which takes away the Government con- 
trol over public property, while the other relieves the President from 
carrying out his promise to look into the Cunningham record and de- 
cide those cases for himself. MILES POINDEXTER, recently elected 
Senator from BALLINGER’S own State, says: 

“T am opposed to referring the Cunningham claims to a court after they have been 
tried before the Department of the Interior, the special committee of Congress, the 
President, and the country... . ‘The CUNNINGHAMS and the GUGGENHEIMS, to whom 
an option on the claims was given, are now fully advised of the evidence and argu- 
ments in the people’s case... . 

“No other claimants, after their case has been so presented to the authorities, 
have had the benefit of a new trial before a special tribunal, and these parties should 
not have. The case should be decided and ended by the authority before whom and 
by whom it has been tried, and not tied up in an interminable new proceeding, the 
end of which might not be reached in the present generation. 

“The matter should be disposed of on the voluminous record already made without 
further delay; so that the use and development by the people of the resources of 
Alaska ean proceed, and rights can be acquired by those who are willing to abide by 
the reasonable provisions of the law.” 


The advantage to the CUNNINGHAMS of having Mr. Tarr go back on his 
promise to make himself responsible for the decision would be that they 
would maintain possession of this enormously valuable tract of land 
until the court decision was made, and before that time there would 
probably be some legislation in Congress which would permit leasing, 
in which case they could probably substitute their equity for a lease. 
It will be remembered that President ROOSEVELT withdrew from entry 
a large amount of land, which would have included the Cunningham 
tract had it not been already filed upon. The Ballinger plan, in other 
words, gives to these fraudulent claimants a special advantage over 
anybody else in obtaining valuable property in Alaska. Fraud usually 
is looked upon as a ground for diminishing the privileges of the guilty 
Why should the Congress of the United States pass special 
laws to favor a fraud, even if it was committed for the benefit of the 
Guggenheim monopoly? W. R. TRACY, who was employed for six years 
by the Guggenheim interests as a hydraulie miner, told the Kansas City 
“Times”? that the miners of Alaska employed by the Guggenheim in- 
terests are unanimously of the opinion that if the American people had 
not awakened just in time the Copper River Valley, ‘‘ the richest 
mineral depository on earth,’ would to-day be the property of the 
GUGGENHEIMS; that they were trying to absorb the coal fields when 
they bought the copper fields; that they tried to buy all the stores and 
food supplies in the towns north of Sitka. He added that few persons 
in the United States realize that Alaska has the richest copper and coal 
fields on earth. and that it has rich agricultural lands, which will go to 
homeseekers if the country is not monopolized; and he concluded: 
‘Although the people of Alaska do not know to whom taney ought to be 
thankful for their deliverance from the clutches of the GUGGENHEIMS, 
Have they escaped? It 


persons. 


they know that theirs was a narrow eseape.”’ 


is not yet time to sleep 
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Like a Colossus 

; IS ACCOMMODATING in Mr. J. P. Mor@an to 

banks when they are in trouble. We have no wish to deny to him 
both intelligence and publie spirit. But is it well for the banks of the 
United States to depend upon his good-will? Ours is the only eivilized 
country which possesses a banking system so bad that any little strain 
at any point can threaten the stability of the whole. As those Demo- 
erats who get all their ideas from T. JEFFERSON and A. JACKSON are 
presumably opposed to any improvement along the lines that keep 
England, Germany, and France free from the needless panies in which 
we indulge, and, as the Democrats come into power in the House next fall, 
we may take it for granted‘that little banks all over the country will con- 
tinue to depend for their existence upon the big banks in New York, and 
that we shall have more destructive flurries than all the other leading 
nations in the world. 


‘save’? weak 


A Joke 

A] ADAME CURIE, happening to be one of the greatest scientific 
M minds of our time, became a candidate for the French Academy, 
which is supposed to be a collection of the distinguished minds of the 
Republic. No argument could be brought against the admission of 
Madame CURIE except that she was a woman. Some of those who 
opposed her admissiof said that members had to wear swords; others 
that candidates were expected to make calls upon the other academicians 
and pull ropes for their own admission. Academies which exist for the 
purpose of honoring their members, and not for the purpose of work- 
ing, are perhaps inevitably ridiculous, but the French Academy at the 
present moment seems to be setting the high-water mark. 


The Canal and Leprosy 
R. DAVID STARR JORDAN is raising his voice against allowing 
the Panama Canal to open without the presence in San Francisco 
of a large station for the segregation of Asiatic and Oriental diseases, 
so that they may not be allowed to spread. Less money than the nation 
“has already spent in Honolulu upon its Hawaiian lepers would relieve 
the country of the lepers who are now at large in the seaboard States, and 
in addition would establish a station where all Asiatic diseases might 
be treated. It will be remembered that a few weeks ago, in reporting 
the results of his efforts to propagate leprosy bacilli outside of the human 
body, Dr. CHARLES W. Duvat of Tulane University, New Orleans, told 
the members of the New York County Medical Association that leprosy 
germs, after lying on bits of skin for a year or more, would reproduce 
themselves in colonies after being introduced into his eulture fluids. 
The longevity of the segregated bacillus he found was greater than that 
of any other known disease, and this was an explanation of the peculiar 
malignity of leprosy and the tenacity with which it clings to any given 
community after once establishing itself. While Dr. DuvaL was making 
his report ten lepers stood at the side of the room, some with faces 
noduled until they seemed hardly human, others with hands that were 
gnarled until only the ‘‘ lepers claw’’ remained. It was the first time 
since Moses probably that the clean, in considerable numbers, had sat 
knowingly under the same roof with the unclean, and men of science had 
come close to the lepers, touching them and demanding coneerted action 
in their behalf that would give human sentiment upon this one subject 
its first lift since the Dark Ages. Of the 530 cases now known to be in 
the United States eighty per cent are in five seaboard States. The pro- 
posal of the doctors is that the United States take hold of the leprosy 
problem, it being manifestly unfair to allow one State to drive its lepers 
into other States, and obviously impracticable for each State to handle 
its own eases on account of the small number of them. <A national in 
stitution might be founded, which would be a refuge for those to whom 
being known is but to be hunted, and would also be a center for re- 
search work in the patient effort to discover a serum which will do for 
leprosy what has already been done for so many of its cousins in the 
bacillus family. 
Backed by Authorities 
A 7 OT LONG AGO the Supreme Court of Ohio not only reversed a 
N verdict in a murder ease, but ordered the prisoner at once dis- 
charged. He was charged with killing ** Percy STUCKEY, alias FRANK 
McCormick,”’ and the prosecuting attorney, although proving that 
FRANK McCormick was killed, had failed to prove that the real name 
of McCormMicK was STucKEy. The court said it had been unable to find 
any case in point; so it proceeded to make some law, on which we 
duly made our comment. Now comes the ‘‘ Docket,’’ a legal publication 
issued by the West Publishing Company of St. Paul, and calls attention 
to two eases, one decided in 1907 by the Supreme Court of Alabama (44 
Southern Reporter, 409). -* Proof of the alias,”’ says the Alabama court 
in this ease, which involved exactly the same point as in the Ohio case, 
‘¢met all the requirements.’’ We are glad to get this support in our 
opinion about absurd technicality. 


The Best Teacher 
TINERRY A. JOHN, an of the St. Louis and San Franciseo 
| Railroad Company, with headquarters at Butte, was riding over 
the Northern Pacifie Railroad on a pass when he was permanently in- 
jured by the derailment of the train. He sued for damages. The rail 
road company set up in defense the fact that JOHN was riding on a pass 
and that this that the Northern Pacifie 


agent 


pass contained a condition 


Company should not, under any cireumstances, be liable. The Supreme 
Court of Montana refused to consider this waiver. It holds that a pass, 
under the constitution and laws of Montana, is illegal, and the condition 
therefore void. The law was openly violated until the Supreme Court of 
Montana upheld the verdict in favor of TERRY JOHN for $25,000. Then 
even the street-car companies in Montana called in hundreds of passes, 


How Not to be Cheated : 

7] EW JERSEY, agitated over short weights, is eager that the Legis. 
N lature pass an effective law. Ohio is suffering from apathy in the 
enforcement of the somewhat defective law which was passed last winter, 
New York has recently exposed conditions which show how widespread 
are short weights and measures among certain classes of small mer- 
chants. The remedy is clear. First, pass effective laws. Then, if 
publie officials fail to enforce them, let some citizen refuse to pay his 
grocery or meat bill on the ground that the merehant failed to test his 
scales. This has been held to be a good legal defense. 


An American Type 

HE LATE SENATOR ELKINS, when a young man, went to New 

_ Mexico, where he learned the Spanish language, and in time was 
sent to Washington as the delegate from that Territory. He had a voice 
on the floor of the House, but no vote. In 1876, when Colorado was 
admitted to the Union, New Mexico was also to have been admitted. It 
may seem strange now, but New Mexico was supposed at the time to 
have the larger claim to Statehood. New England was opposed to the 
admission of New Mexico. ELkrns had gone among the Southern mem- 
bers of the House and secured enough votes to offset this Republican 
defection. JAMES G. BLAINE, the Republican leader of the House, had 
advised that the New Mexico and Colorado bills be taken up, one imme- 
diately after the other. Just before these bills came up, JULIUS Cassar 
Burrows, now Senator from Michigan,had made a speech in the House. 
It was a somewhat bitter arraignment of the political methods of the 
South—a favorite device, just then, for pleasing Northern prejudice. 
ELKINS, coming on to the floor of the House from one of the cloak- 
rooms just as Burrows had concluded, had not heard the speech, but as 
he saw many members congratulating BuRRows, he innocently joined 
his own congratulations. A few minutes later the House voted to admit 
the Centennial State, but rejected New Mexico. As ELKrns had hoped 
to be one of the Senators from the new State, his error returned swiftly 
home, but could not stop his career for long. He went to New York 
subsequently, and it was often said of him that everything he touched 
prospered fmancially. One of his Missouri schoolmates failed in Wall 
Street in the panie of 1884. ELkrys voluntarily offered him $250,000 in 
eash to help him throngh the panic. His friend, however, refused 
the offer. 

Wonders of History 

TEW LIGHT on the past comes into the world, in these days of 
LN research, with exciting frequency and importance. The imagi- 
nation is stirred when we obtain real doeuments about the remote history 
of our race. 1910 brought to knowledge certain inseriptions in which 
the ink is so well preserved that the readings are subject to no doubt, 
although they have lain in damp soil for twenty-eight centuries. Harvard 
University began in 1908 the exploration of the large hill in Central 
Palestine which marks the site of the ancient Hebrew capital, Samaria. 
The results of the three years’ work are outlined by Professor Davip 
G. LYON in the current number of the ‘* Harvard Theological Review.” 
In the first year there were unearthed a Roman statue of heroie size, a 
well-preserved Roman altar, a stairway about eighty feet broad, and the 
foundation walls of a building thought to belong to the temple which 
Hrrop built in honor of AuGustus. The next year proved that the 
temple really was the work of HerRop, and disclosed older towers of 
the Greek period, occupying the site of still older Hebrew towers. 1910 
brought to light the inscriptions already referred to, which are on about 
seventy-five fragments of pottery, in the Phenician script. They are 
brief memoranda concerning oil and wine. The names of the men 
which appear on them, as owners of the jars or of the vineyards, are 
often compounds, including the names of gods, and it is interesting to 
observe that BAAL and JEHOVAH appear with about equal frequeney. 
The Book of Kings reports a great development of Baal worship in 
Israel during the rule of AHAB, and it is to this reign that the writings 
are aseribed. They are the earliest Hebrew writings which have ever 
been found, and in amount they exceed greatly all known ancient 
Hebrew inscriptions. They are also the first Palestinian records of this 
nature to be found. It is thought that thousands of such records may 
still exist in Samaria, inelnding business documents, giving records of 
sale, barter, contract, all phases of private and social transactions, and 
probably historical records by the court annalists of the kings of Israel. 
Apparently the best part of the research remains to be made. As Pro- 
fessor LYON says, the claims of Samaria, in comparison with Greek and 
Roman sites, are particularly strong, since remains from elassiecal 
antiquity are abundant, whereas this work in Samaria is the first to 
bring to light important remains of early Hebrew times. Jacop H. 
SCHIFF made possible what has been so far accomplished, and it would 
he supposed that some one ought easily to be found sufficiently interested 
in the history of ancient Palestine to enable Harvard to go on with 
this dramatic progress in history. 
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The Battle of Stepney | 


London papers comment with considerable sarcasm on the number of men required to subdue two anarchists in the east end of London. A thousand policemen, a com- | 
pany of Scots Guards from the Tower of London, a detachment of Horse Artillery with machine guns, and the fire brigade besieged the tenement for seven hours | 
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Scots Guards firing from the tower of a brewery 
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burning tenement 
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The crowd watching the burning building 


Police trying to keep the crowd from the danger of flying bullets 


OTHING in years has caused such excitement and comment in London as the recent fight with 
A two anarchists in the east end of London, the accounts of which, says one English paper, read like 
the burlesque of a Drury Lane melodrama. During the excitement several policemen, an officer of the 
Scots Guards, and numerous spectators were struck by flying bullets. Hundreds of thousands of people 
packed the streets in an attempt to reach the scene of the shooting, and the circulation of the daily papers 
was greater than at any time since the critical stages of the Boer War; far exceeding that on the day of 
the death of King Edward Winston Churchill, the Home Secretary, personally directed the fighting dur- 
ing the latter part of the fray It is understood that it was by his order, or at least with his approval, that 
the soldiers were called out, an unnecessary measure which caused no little irritation to the ondon press 
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CoPpYeieHT 19°. BY WALTER L. x 


The Arkansas, the United States Nav Greatest Battleship, Launched at Camden, New Jersey, January 14 


The latest addition to the American navy is 554 feet long, will carry 12 twelve-inch and 21 five-inch guns, and will cost about $10,000,000 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


left to right, Oliver Wendell Holmes, John M. Harlan, Chief Justice Edward D. White, Joseph McKenna, William R. Day Back row, left to right, Willis 
anter, Horace H. Lurton, Charles E. Hughes, Joseph R. Lamar. The appointments of Chief Justice Edward D. White and of Associate Justices Van Devanter, 
Lurton, and Lam: were all made by President Taft No other President has had the naming of so many member: his court since its organization 
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T TAKES courage to oppose a pension By MARK 

bill. Exeept in the Southern States, 

where there are practically no Union soldiers, nearly every 

Congressman has a number of Grand Army veterans among 
his constituents; as a rule, these veterans and their sons are 
active politically —often they are banded into Grand Army and 
Sons of Veterans organizations. For a Congressman to make 
enemies of them is to put his political future in jeopardy. There 
is, therefore, every reason to give just recognition to the mem- 
bers of Congress who voted against the pension bill whieh 
was fathered by Charles E. Fuller of Illinois and Cyrus A. Sullo- 
way of New Hampshire. This bill, in effect, gives a pension 
to every man who served ninety days in the Union army or 
navy. He need never have been wounded, he need never have 
been in battle, he need never have been south of Maryland, he 
need never have been injured in health, he need not be in want of 
the money—all he needs to show is that he was on the rolls for 
three months, and he gets his pension. The better element among 
the old soldiers are opposed to it because it abolishes all distine- 
tion between men who actually fought and suffered, and men who 
were never within a hundred miles of a battlefield; it will give 
pensions to a class of men who are thoroughly despised by honest old 
soldiers; and it will abolish the distinction between the two classes. 
From the point of view of the general public, the bill was the most 
discreditable assault on the Treasury that has occurred in recent 
years. Unhappily, and probably not without intention, the bill 
was brought up when Congress was in Committee of the Whole, 
which means that the Congressional Record does not give the 
names of those who voted aye and nay—it merely shows that the 
bill was passed by a vote of 212 to 62. 

This pension grab will cost the Treasury of the United States 
between forty-five and fifty million dollars the first year, and the 
amount will incre se automatically each year. Fortunately it must 
yet pass the Senate; after that it must undergo the scrutiny of the 
President. 

Cannon in a Familiar R6le 

F COURSE, Uncle Joe voted for the bill. It was a splendid 
( opportunity for him to play the demagogue. He was at bis 
best, which is usually the country’s worst. His speech on the subject 
is deseribed as ‘‘ characterized by fire and force,’’ and Cannon 
himself as ‘‘ whirling round and round on his feet.’’ He started 
out with an implied slur on those opponents of the bill who did not 
serve in the Civil War: 

“Oh, it is easy, as these men go under the ground and a new generation 
comes, especially in our great cities where there is a large population, by 
far the greatest number of whom had no personal experience with that war, 
and where the voice of the Union soldier is not apt to be heard—it is easy 
to talk about the great cost of pensions.” 


Joseph G. Cannon was born in 1836. The day the war broke 
out he was twenty-four, a fine martial age. His biography in the 
Congressional Directory does not state that he had any ‘“ personal 
experience with that war’’; it does record that from March, 1861, 
until December, 1868, he held the safe and remunerative civil office 
of States Attorney in Illinois. Unele Joe continued: 


“Yes, it is a great cost, but that great struggle, thank God, put all just con- 
tention between the North and South at rest, and you as well as we thank 
God at the great result. 

“T shall vote for this bill. fApplause.] Many men of many minds. I vote 
for it because J] come from that Middle West, a small city where people know 
each other. the home of the Union soldier, the home of the citizen soldier: the 
patriotism which prompts men to respond to the call for service of a great 
Republic is there most abounding 

“T sav. in conclusion, from the standpoint of justice, ave. more, from tle 
standpoint of patriotism, aye, more from the selfish standpoint, that in othe 
great emergencies the citizen soldier shall be assured that when he is stricken 
by disease, weakened by age. hobbling along. he shall be remembered by the 
Government that would have died if it had not been for his and their services.” 


Some Courageous Congressmen 

FTUNHIS bill was passed without a roll-call, so that the Congressional] 
| Record does not give the names of those who voted for and 
against the measure. Fortunately, it is possible to identify a few of 
these by the fact that they had the courage not only to vote against 

the bill but also to spo ak neainst it Among them were these: 
JOHN W. WEEKS of Massachusetts Mir Weeks wanted te 
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attach an amendment providing that the Dill shonld not apply to 
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men who already have an income of over 
$1,000 a year; but the bill was railroaded 
through under such procedure that he could not 

WILLIAM HuaGues of Paterson, New Jersey. Mr. Hughes’s brief 
speech is so apt and foreible and expresses so fully the real truth 
of the situation that it is worth printing entire: 


“Mr. Speaker, | hope [can say that | have always been friendly to the men 
who fought the great battles of the Republic. While IT am not in the habit 
of saying much about my own military record, because there was nothing par- 
ticularly distinguished about it except that during the Spanish-American War 
I consumed as much bad beef as any other man in the American forces, still I 
was a soldier once myself and will go as far as any man ought to go in the 
matter of appropriating money for this purpose, yet I want to say this, here 
and now, though I realize the effect of my vote upon this question, that fifty 
million dollars a year is too big a price for the country to pay to bring me 
back to Congress.” 


FREDERICK H. GILLETT of Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. 
(rillett fully realized the effect of his vote on his own political 
fortunes. Said he: 


“Every man would prefer to vote for this bill; every selfish motive prompts 
him to it... . Appropriations from the national treasury which will win us 
personal popularity are hard to defeat. . I think few members would jeop- 
ardize their political prospects in opposing it more than I do, but I do not 
think it ought to pass. ... Let us give to ward off suffering, but let us not 
give to earn political gratitude. I appreciate fully the debt we owe to the 
veterans of the Civil War. I believe in generously admitting and paying that 
debt, and I think the veterans in my district have known and appreciated my 
efforts in their behalf. I presume my political enemies will attempt to convince 
them now that I have deserted them.” 


SERENO E. Payne of New York. He pointed out that the real 
old soldier does not want this legislation: 


“This bill was unealled for. During the whole period T have received 
a letter but from one veteran in my district who asked for its passage, while 
T have received many others protesting against it. The veteran who served for 
three and «a half years protests against being placed on the same plane with 


the man who served only ninety days, and he has just cause for complaint.” 
NicHOLAS LONGWORTH of Cincinnati, Ohio: 


“Two courses appear open to me in this matter: one the easy course, the 
other the difficult course... . I should be glad to vote for a reasonable 
increase of the pensions now in foree, but not for one which would involve as 
much as $45,000,000 a year at this particular time. The complaint of the 
people of this country to-day is that their necessary cost of living already 
presses heavily upon them. If we pass this bill it may result in an increase 
in their taxes by an amount equivalent to nearly $50,000,000 a year.” 


THeTus W. Sms of Tennessee. Mr. Sims protested against 
forcing the bill through under suspension of the rules: 


“Now, for a bill that takes $45,000,000 at the first dash out of the Publie 
Treasury to be considered under suspension of the rules, without any oppor- 
tunity whatever to offer amendments, is certainly a bad way to legislate, even 
if the bill itself was of the greatest merit. ... But it has been suggested 
to me that some gentlemen would commit political suicide not to vote for 
the bill... 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD of New York: 


“T shall favor any fair, just bill which will give relief to the men who 
are helpless, the men who are incompetent, the men who rendered effective 
service to the Government and who are in distress and need, but I will not 


vote for bills distributing money indiscriminately upon the deserving and 


the undeserving. 

“7 should prefer to spend my remaining days not only in private life but 
in humble retirement rather than to vote for such a bill as this in the hope 
that it might make easier my path in public life; and I hope this House will 
have the good sense to resist this attempt to coerce it by pleas of generosity, 
by fervid appeals in behalf of the men who have rendered heroie service. and 
who have been treated fairly and generously by the people.” 


Others who are unofficially reported as having voted against 
the bill are Samuel W. MeCall of Massachusetts, John Dalzell of 
Pennsylvania, James R. Mann of Illinois, Ebenezer J. Hill of Con- 
nectieut, and George P. Lawrence of Massachusetts. About the 
general legislative career of any or all of these men you may have 
whatever opinion you please; but it would be unfair to fail to 
state that in this vote every one of them showed thoroughgoing 
courage. They had everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
voting in favor of the bill For each of them that would have 
the course they did take was filled with 
dangver to their political eareers For opposing the bill they could 
have had no other motives than conscientiovs conviction and crourda 


been the easier course 


Jeous dé rotion to that Conve tion. 
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The Serving of Age 


The Reporter Who Grew 


N ONE corner of the big, hot office a group of 
reporters crowded about the flaring head-lines 
of the opposition paper. They sat on the arms 

of chairs and the corners of desks, their coats off, 
their sleeves rolled up, their pipes and cigarettes 
making the air blue under the whirring fans and the 
green-shaded electric lights. They talked excitedly, 
but in low tones that the man in the other corner of 
the room might not hear them. The clicking of a 
telegraph instrument sounded from the next room, 
and occasionally the swinging doors let in the clatter 
of the linotypes from the composing-room. 

There was nothing visible of the man in the other 
corner of the room save the top of his head, which 
showed above the paper he held steadily before his 
face. The top of his head was thickly sprinkled 
with gray. The paper he was reading was the same 


about which the excited group had clustered. But 
“Old Mason” could not: possibly be reading it, for 


he had held it in the same position for half an hour, 
and it does not take a trained newspaper man half 
an hour to read the front page of any paper in the 
world—not even when it is thickly spattered with 
his own work. 

“That’s the biggest story of the year,” announced 
Black when all the cirele had finished reading the 
triple columns, “and Mason let it get away from 
him!” 

All of them looked at the gray head in the far 
corner and then looked away again. They were all 
sorry for Mason; it was hard luck to get “scooped.” 
And yet—Mason was old, and some one of them 
would step into his shoes. It was hard luck, but it 
was a part of the game after all. 

“Of course,” Griggs said slowly, “he'll get the 
The old man will be white hot when he sees 
this thing.” 

Again the circle nodded knowingly. 

“And falling down on a story of that size,” Griggs 
went on. “does more than lose a man his job. All 


sack. 


the other papers will know that Mason got fired 
from the ‘Lantern’ because he fell down, and they 
won’t take him on.” 

“Tt won't stick to 
this town either,” 


added Thompson. “I 
got drunk one election 


night in St. Louis. 
There was an awful 
messy, incomplete 


paper the next morn- 
ing. Of course I lost 
my job—and they 
knew it in every news- 
paper oftice west of 
Pittsburg!” * 

Two .more reporters 
bounded up the stairs, 
dropped on to chairs 
betore two rickety 
typewriters, clattered 
them noisily for a 
few minutes, and then 
joined the circle 
about the open paper. 
Mason still sat in the 
corner behind his 
paper ramparts. The 
racket in the compos- 


ing-room grew less, 
and from the base- 
ment came the first 


preliminary rumbles 
of the big’ presses. 
“What I don’t see,” 
one of the newcomers 
put in across the low- 
voiced talk, “is how in 


blazes Mason let the 
thing get away from 
him. IJle’d been doing nothing but stay around 
the Governor’s office all this week. Ile knew the 


Was he 
Black shook his head quickly. 
“Never drinks,” he explained tersely. 
There came a sudden sharp crinkling and rattle of 

paper from across the room. Mason got to his feet 

and stuffed the open paper into the waste-basket be 

Ile slowly filled and lighted a big 

pipe, picked his umbrella from the corner and walked 

toward the group of younger men. The circle broke 
apart slightly, and Black made haste to slip the 
glaring paper out of sight. The men glanced un 
easily at Mason as he walked toward them. They 
really felt sorrier for him than they would have for 
one of their own number, although he had never been 
one of them. They knew that the man differed from 


thing was going to happen. drunk ?” 


side his desk. 


Something in the tense positions of the men made Thompson pause, his hand 


Old Learning, Yet Lost the Biggest Story of the Year 


By DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 


them as his work did from theirs; he was better 
dressed, more dignified. He wrote better English, 
frowned on sensational style, was equally incapable 
of padding or condensing his copy. He had been 
a fixture in the office ever since the oldest of them 
could remember. There was something almost ele- 
mentally tragic about his fall. It was as though one 
of the big presses had fallen apart, or the front of 
the building had tumbled suddenly into the street. 

To their surprise, Mason paused as he came op- 
posite the self-conscious group, tucked his neatly 
rolled umbrella under his arm, and took the big pipe 
from between his firm, even teeth. 

“Well,” he said quietly, “I’ve gone and done it 
now, haven’t I?” 


‘oem answers were vaguely muttered murmurs 

of acquiescence mingled with sympathy. Mason 
smiled just a trifle grimly but without bitterness at 
their manifest embarrassment. 

“You needn’t feel awkward about it,” he went on 
easily. “I’m too old in this business not to know 
what this means. I’ve seen the same thing happen 
time and time again, and I’ve always known that some 
time or other I’d slip up and fall myself. You see, 
I’ve had fifty odd years to get ready for this thing!” 
and he smiled at them pleasantly. Black was the first 
to recover himself to the point of coherent speech. 

“We're all of us mighty sorry, Mr. Mason,”- he 
said with awkward frankness. “As you say, it’s 
probably got to happen to all of us—but: it’s—well, 
it’s darned hard luck.” 

Mason nodded slowly, tracing circles 
floor with the point of his umbrella. 
made the men _ still more uncomfortable, and 
they shifted uneasily. One or two of them walked 
quietly away toward their own desks. The silence 
grew painful, and finally Griggs, nervously intent 
only on lessening the strain, said what had 
not the faintest intention of saying. 


on the 
[his silence 


he 





“Tlow in the world did it happen, Mr. Mason ?” 
he asked boldly. 

The other 
tonishment. Black kicked his shins sharply under 
the table. Mason stopped tracing the floor with his 
umbrella, took off his hat and sat down on the cor 
ner of the nearest desk. 

“T’m too old!” he said bluntly. 
brutal truth of it!” 


men looked at him = in wide-eyed as 


“That’s the plain, 


I] K REACHED out suddenly and picked up an 
afternoon edition of the “Lantern.” For an in 
stant he skimmed over the columns, then put his 
finger on a story which he recognized as Black’s. 

“low did you get hold of that?” he asked 
pectedly. 


unex- 


Black glanced at the page and grinned 


still resting on the door 


“Passed myself off as a census man,” he admitted, 
“and then had to sprint two blocks to 
trolley !” 

Mason nodded. 

“Had to run like blazes, didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t have a shred of breath left,” laughed 
Black. “I smoke too many cigarettes.” 

“Maybe, maybe you do,” admitted the older man, 
“but you had wind enough to sprint two blocks, and 
strength to make your legs go as fast as the Lord 
intended ’em to all the way, eh? And when you 
got close to the corner, you had wind enough to 
whistle to the motorman? And by the time you got 
to the office you’d got your breath again, and your 
hand wasn’t shaking so you couldn’t hit the keys of 
your typewriter ?” 

“Oh, sure,” Black replied, “I was all right when 
I got back.” 

Mason puffed thoughtfully at his pipe, staring in- 
tently at the floor. 

“Tt isn’t so much that I mind getting beat,” he 
said finally, “as that I mind the reasons for it. My 
head’s as good as it ever was,” he went on with a 
belligerent ring to his voice. “There’s nothing 
wrong with my brain, or my fingers for that matter. 
I can get out copy as fast as any of you young 
chaps. But I’m fifty-three years old! That doesn’t 
mean much to you boys. Your legs are limber as 
they ever were; your hearts and lungs are all right. 
Maybe your wind is a little short from too many 
cigarettes, but it’s all right in a pinch. You don’t 
know what it is to have your muscles fail to respond 
to your will power. You don’t know the terror it 
gives a man to feel his heart flutter when he hurries 
up a flight of stairs.” 


catch a 


IIe checked himself suddenly, a trifle embar- 
rassed by the extent to which he had gone. He 


feared to find the reporters smiling or winking to 
each other; he found them looking at him soberly, 
intently. 

“When you wake up in the morning,” he said, 
“vou get out of bed with a jump to turn off the alarm- 
clock. A dash of cold 
water over you, and 
you’re ready for any- 
thing. When I get up 
I’m stiff. I don’t dare 
use cold water—lI’d 
be stiff with it for a 
week. I have to carry 
an umbrella and wear 
rubbers. I have to 
take the sort of care 
of myself that | 
thought only old 
women and invalids 
took. Here!” 

Ife reached out sud 
denly and pinned 
Black’s arms to his 
sides. 

“Now try to 
your arms!” 
manded. 

For a few 
Black struggled help- 
lessly in ‘the older 
man’s grip, laughing 
as he writhed. Ma- 
son’s face grew fiery 
red, and the veins in 


move 
he com- 


seconds 


his neck swelled. 
After a few seconds 
his grip broke sud 


denly, and he exhaled 
the air from his lungs 
with more of a 
than a breath. 
“See!” he 


gasp 


' } panted, 
“Tina man for a few 

seconds, then I’m weak as water. A baby could bow! 
That’s why I fell down 
away from 
I knew the Governor 


over after a few minutes. 

that story. It didn’t get 

boys may have thought it did. 
was going to veto that bill—at least that the chances 
were he’d do it, anybody guessed. it. 
Why? Because I know the ropes of this game as 
you fellows can’t know them—yet. I can go into the 
Capitol and get things vou ean’t because | know how. 


Mie 


on me as you 


before else 


It isn’t guesswork with me; LT’ve learned how to 
do it. and I’ve grown old learnina! 

“That fellow Chapen of the ‘Blade’ stumbled by 
accident onto what I’d been keeping to myself for 


three days. I knew he was onto it from the way he 


hung about the office. Finally he talked; told one of 
the janitors what he was after. That janitor 
moked my eigar for vears Ile told me. This 








14 


morning, I knew the Governor was going to be in his 
office for an hour. If I'd been ten, five years 
younger, we'd have landed that story. I was out in 
the rain last night, and I was so stiff this morning 
that it took me half an hour to get myself ready to 
go out. I walked to the Capitol, and as I came into 
the yard a cab drove away. Inside, they told me the 
Governor’d just started for Rockford. I knew when 
the train left. I know the time every train on every 
road comes into the city and goes out. I don’t need 
time-tables. I knew just how long it would take me 
to walk to the depot; I couldn’t make it by walking. 
And I ecouldn’t run all the way. If I could catch 
a ear, | might get that train at the station. I 
ran a block and caught the car. I was shaky when 
I got it. -At the station I got out just in time 


Ahead 


Even the Best Block 











Collier’s 


to see the train start. I ran for it. A younger 
man would have made it. I had two fingers on 
the rail of the last car when it slid out from under 
my hand like an eel. Chapen and the Governor 
were on the train.” 

“Wasn't there anything else to do?’ the circle 
asked in chorus. 

“IT did all the things I could,” answered Mason. 
“T couldn’t get hold of the Governor to save my life. 
I didn’t dare go ahead on the supposition that he 
had vetoed the bill. I had to take the chance that 
Chapen would get nothing—and I lost.” 

The presses below broke into a louder rumble, and 
Mason had to raise his voice slightly. 

“That’s what beat me,” he said with a feeble smile, 
“a pair of stiff old legs! We've all of us got to get 





MEI ge 
Liege? 


b, 


old; everybody knows that. But we don’t realize 
just what it’s going to do to us or how soon it’s going 
to catch us. Fifty-three years! That’s not very 
much. I'll probably be good twenty years yet before 
I get to doddering and forgetting things. I could 
stay in harness, too, if I had my strength. If a man 
only thought of such things in time! If I’d been 
wise, I suppose I’d have asked for a desk job three or 
four years ago, and then sat and worn a chair thin 
for the rest of my days. But I wouldn’t give in: 
I wouldn’t quit. 

“Just think—how would any of you fellows like 
to curl up at a copy-desk for the rest of your time, 
eh? Not very much! Well, you’re no different than 
I am—inside. I’m as young as any of you—all but 
my body. I’ve been up on the fighting line all 

(Concluded on page 23 


of Schedule 


System Must Take Into Account the Personal Equation 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


“IT was guest at a supper party last night at which an actress was present” 


T WAS to Wilson, his valet, with whom he fre- 
quently chatted in airy fashion before rising of 
a. morning, that Rollo Finch first disclosed his 
great idea. Wilson was a man of silent habit, and 
men of silent habit rarely escaped Rollo’s confidences. 

“Wilson,” he said one morning from the recesses 
of his bed, as the valet entered with his shaving- 
water, “have you ever been in love?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the valet, unperturbed. 

One would hardly have expected the answer to be 
in the affirmative. Like most valets and all chauf- 
feurs, Wilson gave the impression of being above 
the softer emotions. 

“What happened?” inquired Rollo. 

“Tt came to nothing, sir,” said Wilson, beginning 
to strop the razor with no appearance of concern. 

“Ah!” he said. “And I bet I know why. You 
didn’t go the right way to work.” 

“No, sir?” 

“Not one fellow in a hundred does. I know. I’ve 
thought it out. DTve been thinking the deuce of a 
lot about it lately. Most fellows haven’t a notion 
how to work this thing of making love. No system. 
No system, Wilson, old scout.” 

“No, sir?” 

“Now I have a system. And Ill tell it to you. It 
may do you a bit of good next time you feel that 
impulse. You’re not dead yet. Now, my system is 
simply to go to it gradually, by degrees. Work by 
schedule. See what I mean?” 

“Not entirely, sir.” 

“Well, Vl give you the details. 
want to find the girl.” 

“Just so, sir.” 

“Well, when you’ve found her. what do you do? 
You just look at her. See what I mean?” 

“Not entirely, sir.” 

“Look at her. mv boy That’s just the start. The 
foundation. You develop from that. But you keep 
away. That’s the point. I’ve thought this thing 
out. Mind you, I don’t claim absolutely all the 
credit for the idea myself. It’s by way of being 
based on Christian Science. Absent Treatment and 


First thing, you 


all that. But most of it’s mine. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Yes. Absolutely all the fine work. Here’s the 
thing in a nutshell. You find the girl. Right. Of 
course, you’ve got to meet her once, just to establish 
the connection. Then you get busy. First week, 
looks. Just look at her. Second week, letters. 
Write to her every day. Third week, flowers. Send 
her some every afternoon. Fourth week, presents 
with a bit more class to them. Bit of jewelry now 
and then. See what I mean? Fifth week, lunches 
and suppers and things. Sixth week, propose, though 
vou can do it in the fifth week if you see a chance. 
You’ve got to leave that to the fellow’s judgment. 
Well, there you are. See what I mean?” 

Wilson stropped his master’s razor thoughtfully. 

“A trifle elaborate, sir, is it not?” he said. 

Rollo thumped the counterpane. “I knew you’d 
say that. That’s what nine fellows out of ten would 
say. They’d. want to rush it. I tell you, Wilson, 
old scout, you can’t rush it.” 

Wilson brooded awhile, his mind back in the pas- 
sionate past. 

“In Mechanicsville, sir- 

“What the deuce is Mechanicsville?” 

“Tt is a small town in Minnesota, sir. I lived 
there until I came to New York.” 

“Well ?” 

“Tn Mechanicsville, sir, the prevailing custom was 
to escort the young lady home from church, buy her 
a saucer of ice-cream or a soda next day, take her 
for a walk, and kiss her, sir.” 

Wilson’s voice, as he unfolded these devices of the 
dashing youth of Mechanicsville, Minnesota, had 
taken on an animation quite unsuitable to a con- 
scientious valet. 


All the fine work.” 


He gave the impression of a man 
who does not depend on idle rumor for his facts. Tis 
eve gleamed unprofessionally for a moment before 
resuming its habitual expression of quiet 
spection. 

Rollo shook his head. 

“That sort of thing might go in a jay-town.” he 
said, “but you want something better for New York.” 


intro- 


Rollo Finch—in the present unsatisfactory state 
of the Law parents may still christen a child Rollo— 
was a youth to whom Nature had given a cheerful 
disposition, not marred by any superfluity of brain. 
Every one liked Rollo—the great majority on sight, 
the rest as soon as they heard that he would be a 
millionaire on the death of his uncle Andrew, the 
Suspender King. There is a subtle something, a 
sort of nebulous charm, as it were, about young men 
who will be millionaires on the death of such uncles as 
Andrew, the Suspender King, which softens the rug- 
gedest misanthrope. 

Rollo’s mother had been a Miss Galloway of 
Pittsburg; and Andrew Galloway, the world-famous 
Suspender King, the inventor and proprietor of the 
inimitable Tried and Proven, was her brother. His 
suspenders had penetrated to every corner of the 
earth. Wherever Progress had set her foot, you 
would find men wearing Galloway’s Tried and 
Proven. 

Between Rollo and this human benefactor there had 
always existed friendly relations, and it was an open 
secret that, unless his uncle were to marry and sup- 
ply the world with little Galloways as well as sus 
penders, the young man would come into his money. 


10 ROLLO moved on his way through life, popu 
lar and happy. Always merry and bright. That 
was Rollo. Or nearly always. 

For there were moments we all have our grayer 
moments—when he could have wished that Mr. 
Galloway had been a trifle older or a trifle less 
robust. The Susnender Potentate was at present 
passing, in excellent health, through the Indian 
Summer of life. He was, moreover, by birth and 
residence, a Pittsburg man. And the tendency of 
middle-aged Pittsburg millionaires to marry chorus 
girls is notoriously like the homing instinct of 


pigeons. 


\ 


Something—it may be the smoke 
to work on them like a charm. 

In the case of Andrew Galloway, Nature had been 
thwarted up till now by the accident of an wun 
fortunate attachment in early life. 


seems 


The facts wer 
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not fully known, but it was generally understood 
that his fiancée had exercised Woman’s prerogative 
and changed her mind. Also, that she had done this 
on the actual wedding-day, causing annoyance to all, 
and had clinched the matter by eloping to Jersey 
City with the prospective bridegroom’s own chaut- 
feur. Whatever the facts, there was no doubt about 
their result. Mr. Galloway, having abjured Woman 
utterly, had flung himself with moody energy into 
the manufacture and propagation of his Tried and 
Proven Suspender, and had found consolation in it 
ever since. 

He would be strong, he told himseH,—lke _his 
Suspenders. Hearts might snap beneath a sudden 
strain. Not so the Tried and Proven. Love might 
tug and tug again, but never more should the pants 
of Passion break away from the tough, masterful sus- 
penders of Self-Control. 

As Mr. Galloway had been in this frame of mind 
for a matter of eleven years, it seemed to Rollo not 
unreasonable to hope that he might continue in it 
permanently. He had the very strongest objection 
to his uncle marrying a chorus girl; and, as the 
years went on and the disaster did not happen, 
his hopes of playing the réle of heir till the fall 
of the curtain grew stronger and stronger. He was 
one of those young men who must be heirs or 
nothing. 

This is the age of the specialist, and, 
Rollo had: settled on his career. Even as a boy, 
hardly capable of connected thought, he had been 
convinced that his specialty, the one thing he could 
do really well, was to inherit money. All he wanted 
was a chance. It would be bitter if Fate should 
withhold it from him. 

He did not object on principle to men marrying 
chorus girls. On the contrary, he wanted to marry 
one himself. 

It was this fact which had given that turn to his 
thoughts which had finally resulted in the Schedule. 


é Moe first intimation that Wilson had that the 
schedule was actually to be put into practical 
operation was when his employer, one Monday even- 
ing, requested him to buy a medium-sized bunch of 
American Beauties and deliver them personally, with 
a note, to Miss Marguerite Parker at the stage-door 
of the Longacre Theater. ’ 

Wilson the order in his customary 
gravely deferential manner and was turning to go, 
but Rollo had more to add. 

“Flowers, Wilson,” he said significantly. 

“So I understood you to say, sir. I will see to it 
at once.” 

“See what I mean? 

“Tndeed, sir?” 

Rollo remained for a 
have called thought. 

“Charming girl, Wilson.” 

“Tndeed, sir?” 

“Seen the show at the Longacre?” 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“You should,” said Rollo earnestly. “Take my ad- 
vice, old scout, and see it first chance you get. It’s 
I’ve had the same seat in the middle of 
the front row of the orches- 
tra chairs for two weeks.” 

“Tndeed, sir?” 

“Looks, Wilson! The good 
old schedule.’ 

“Have you 
satisfactory results, sir?” 

“Tt’s working. On Satur- 
day night she looked at me 
five times. She’s a delight- 
ful girl, Wilson. Nice, 
quiet girl—not the usual 
sort. I met her first at a 
lunch at the Astor. She’s 
the last girl on the O. P. 
side. I’m sure you'd like 
her, Wilson.” 

“T have every confidence 
in your taste, ir.” 

“You'll see her for your- 
self this evening. Don’t let 
the fellow at the stage-door 
put off. Slip him a 
couple of dollars, and 
you must see her person- 
ally. Are you a ob- 
server, Wilson?” 


“T think so, sir.” 
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to mention it. Mr. Galloway called up on the tele- 
phone shortly before you came in. He left a message 
that he was in New York for a week, and would be 
glad if you would dine with him to-morrow at his 
club.” 

Rollo nodded. 


His uncle was in the habit of 
making short 


visits to the metropolis. On these 
occasions it was the practise of his nephew to hold 
himself unreservedly at his disposal. Mr. Gallo- 
way’s invitations were royal commands. Rollo was 
glad that the visit had happened now. In another 
two weeks it might have the 
schedule. 


been disastrous to 


"THE club to which the Suspender King belonged 

was a richly but gloomily furnished building on 
Fifth Avenue, a place of soft carpets, shaded lights, 
and whispers. Grave, elderly men moved noiselessly 
to and fro, or sat in meditative silence in deep arm- 
chairs. Sometimes the visitor felt that he was in a 
cathedral, sometimes in a turkish bath; while now 
and then there was a suggestion of the waiting-room 
of a more than usually prosperous dentist. It 
magnificent, but not exhilarating. 

Rollo was shown into the smoking-room, where his 
unele received him. There was a good deal of Mr. 
Andrew Galloway. Grief, gnawing at his heart, had 
not sagged his ample vest, which preceded him as 
he moved in much the same manner as Birnam 
Woods preceded the army of Macduff. A well- 
nourished hand crept round the corner of the edifice, 
and enveloped Rollo’s in a powerful grip. 

“Ah, my boy,” bellowed Mr. Galloway cheerfully. 
His voice was always loud. “Glad you’ve come.” It 
would be absurd to say that Rollo looked at his uncle 
keenly. He was not capable of looking keenly at 
any one. But certainly a puzzled. expression came 
into his face. Whether it was the heartiness of the 
other’s hand-shake or the unusual cheeriness of his 
voice, he could not say; but something gave him 
the impression that a curious change had come over 
the Suspender King. When they had met before 
during the last few years, Mr. Galloway had been 
practically two hundred and ten pounds of blood and 
iron—one of those stern, soured men. His attitude 
had been that of one for whom Life’s music had 
ceased. Had he then inserted another record? His 
manner conveyed that idea. 

Sustained thought always gave Rollo a headache. 
He ceased to speculate. 

“Still got the same chef here, uncle?” he said. 
“Deuced brainy fellow. I always like 
here.” 

“Here!” Mr. Galloway surveyed the somnolent 
occupants of the room with spirited scorn. “We 
aren’t going to dine in this forsaken old mausoleum. 
I’ve sent in my resignation to-day. If I find myself 
wanting this sort of thing at any time, I'll go to 
the Morgue. Bunch of old dead-beats! Bah! Ive 


igual a a. That’s more in my line. 
Get your coat,“ind let’s be going.” 


Was 


dining 


In the cab Rollo risked the headache. At what- 
ever cost this thing must be pondered over. His 
uncle prattled gaily throughout the journey. Once 
he whooped—some weird, forgotten college yell, 
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“We were married this morning, sir” 
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dragged from the misty depths of the past. 
passing strange. 
two rolled into 
Rector’s door. 


It was 
And in this unusual manner the 
Times Square, and drew up at 


Mr. Galloway was a good trencherman. At a very 
early date he had realized that a man who wishes to 
make satisfactory suspenders must keep his strength 
up. He wanted a good deal here below, and he 
wanted it warm and well cooked. It was, therefore, 
not immediately that his dinner with Rollo became 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul. Indeed, the 
two revelers had lighted their cigars before the 
elder gave forth any remark that was not purely 
gastronomic. 

When he did jerk the conversation up into a 
higher plane, he jerked it hard. He sent it shooting 
into the realms of the soulful with a whiz. 

“Rollo,” he said, blowing a smoke-ring, “do you 
believe in affinities ?” 

Rollo, in the act of sipping a liqueur brandy, 
lowered his glass in surprise. His head was singing 
slightly as the result of some rather spirited Bol- 
linger (extra sec) and he wondered if he had heard 
aright. 

Mr. Galloway continued, his voice 
spoke. 

“My boy,” he said, “I feel young to-night for the 
first time in years. And, hang it, I’m not so old. 
Men have married at twice my age.” 

Strictly speaking, this was incorrect, unless one 
counted Methuselah; but perhaps Mr. 
spoke figuratively. 

“Three times my age,” he proceeded, leaning back 
and blowing smoke, thereby missing his nephew’s 
agitated start. “Four times my age. Five 
my age. Six...” 


rising as he 


Galloway 


times 


] ] E pulled himself together in some confusion. A 
generous wine, that Bollinger. He must be 
careful. 

He coughed. 

“Are you—you aren’t—are you—?” Rollo paused. 
“Are you thinking of getting married, uncle?” 

Mr. Galloway’s gaze was still on the ceiling. 

“A great deal of nonsense,” he yelled severely, “is 
talked about men lowering themselves by marrying 
actresses. I was a guest at a supper party last 
night at which an actress was present. And a more 
charming, sensible girl I never wish to meet. Not 
one of your silly, brainless chits who don’t know the 
difference between lobster 4 la Newburg and canvas- 
back duck, and who prefer sweet champagne to dry. 
No, sir. Not one of your mincing, affected kind who 
pretend they never touch anything except a spoonful 
of cold consommé, No, sir. Good, healthy appetite. 
Enjoyed her food, and knew why she was enjoy- 
ing it. I give you my word, my until I 
met her, I didn’t know a woman existed who 
could talk so damned sensibly about a bavaroise au 
rhum.” 


boy, 


He suspended his striking tribute in order to re- 
light his cigar. 

“She can use a chafing-dish,” he resumed, his 
voice vibrating with emotion. “She told me so. She 
said she could fix chicken so that a man would leave 
home for it.” 

He paused, momentarily 
overcome, 

“And welsh-rarebits,” he 
added reverently. 


He puffed hard at his 
cigar. 

“Ves,” he said. ‘“Welsh- 
rarebits, too. And _ be- 


wrath- 
forsooth, 


shouted 


“because, 


cause,” he 


fully, 


she earns an honest living 
by singing in the chorus of 
a comic opera, a! whole 
buneh of sniveling idiots 


will say I have made a fool 


of myself. Let them!” he 
bellowed, sitting up and 
glaring at Rollo. “I say, 
let them! ll show them 
that Andrew Galloway is 
not the man to—to—is not 
the man—’ He _ stopped. 
“Well, anyway, Ill show 
them,” he concluded rather 
lamely. 

Rollo eyed him with 
fallen jaw. His liqueur had 
turned to wormwood. He 
had been fearing this for 
vears. You may drive out 
Nature with a_ pitchfork, 
but she will return. Blood 
will tell. Once a Pittsburg 


millionaire, always a Pitts 


burg millionaire. For 
eleven years his uncle had 
fought against his natural 
propensities, with apparent 


success, but Nature 
in the end 


had won 
I] S words cr uld 
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have no other meaning. 
going to marry a chorus girl. 

Mr. Galloway rapped on the table, and ordered 
another kiimmel. 

“Marguerite Parker,” he roared dreamily, rolling 
the words round his tongue, like port. 

“Marguerite Parker!” exclaimed Rollo, bounding 
in his chair. 

His uncle met his eye sternly. 

“That was the name I said. You seem to know it. 
Perhaps you have something to say against the lady. 


Andrew Galloway was 


Eh? Have you? Have you? I warn you to be 
careful. What do you know of Miss Parker? 


Speak !” 

“Er, no, no. Oh, no. I just know the name, that’s 
all. I—I rather think I met her once at lunch. Or 
it may have been somebody else. I know it was 
some one.” 





Collier’s 


Ile plunged at 
laxed its austerity. 


his glass. His unele’s gaze re- 
“IT hope you will meet her many more times at 
lunch, my boy. | hope you will come to look upon 
her as a second mother.” 
This was where Rollo asked if he might have a 
little more brandy. 


VV HES the restorative came, he drank it at a 
gulp; then looked across at his uncle. The 
great man still mused. 

*Er—when is it to be?” asked Rollo. 
ding, and all that?” 

“Hardly before the fall, I think. 
the fall. I shall be busy till then. 
no steps in the matter yet.” 

“No steps? You mean—? 
you proposed ?” 


“The wed- 


No, not before 
I have taken 


Haven’t you—haven’t 


“IT have had no time. 
reasonable.” 

“Oh!” said Rollo. 

He breathed a long breath. A suspicion of silyer 
lining had become visible through the clouds. 

“I doubt,” said Mr. Galloway meditatively, “if | 
shall be able to find time till the end of the week. 
I am very busy. Let me see. To-morrow? No. 
Meeting of shareholders. Thursday? Friday? No, 
No, it will have to stand over till Saturday. After 
Saturday’s matinée. That will do excellently.” 

There is a dramatic spectacle to be observed every 
day in this land of ours which, though deserving of 
recognition, no artist has yet pictured on canvas. 
We allude to the Commuter’s Sudden Flash of 
Speed. Every one must have seen at one time or 
another a happy, bright-faced commuter strolling 
placidly toward the station, humming, perhaps, in 
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Woman on the Prairies 


Pioneers Who Win Independence and Freedom in Their One-Room Homes 


GRASS-WIDOW is living in the Rosebud 
country of South Dakota in a house which is 
just the flat dimensions of the rug she used 

to have in her sitting-room back East. It stands 
on 160 acres of her own land, and beyond that the 
unfenced, treeless undulations of Tripp County, re- 
cently opened to homesteaders, stretch as far as 
"eye can span. 

Rather a disproportionate allotment of front yard 
and floor space; of perpendicular rise of building and 
horizontal extent of unbroken, yellow land! Every- 
thing in that country seems out of keeping with the 
sweep of land, however, except the acreage of blue 
sky. As for the reason of the widow and her resi- 
dence of one room on the Dakota prairie, she gave 
something of that, as she sat, fair and much under 
forty, in her oak rocking-chair, with its back to the 
window. 

It always stands with its back to the window, ex- 
cept when she drags it down the narrow middle aisle 
of her residence two or three times a day, out into 
her ample yard, and turns it around. There is no 
such thing as changing its relative position to the 
other furniture. For in that cramped interior there 
is, besides the chair, a piano, a sewing-machine, a 
typewriter, a bureau, a table, a couch, a music rack, 
serving also as sideboard, and a stove. 

Out in her garage, built with her own hands, the 
same rigid economy and order are observed; as well 
as in the piano-box, which sits along one side of her 
house and looks like an annex to it; in her feed 
bin, which is a dry-goods box with a hinged lid; 
and, most particularly, in her cave. This last is 
a combination of storehouse, cellar, and front porch. 
In its 8 by 4 by 6 boundaries it contains two 
trunks, endless jars of fruit and cans of vegetables, 
and a chair on which the widow sits on hot after- 
noons. 

“Ah, well,” said the mistress of the estate, as she 
rocked in her oak chair and stirred the yolks of 
thirteen eggs, all of which were to go into one flaky 
cake for herself and her hired man; “I used to 
think when I had my 10 by 12 rug and my sitting- 
room, and—and the rest—that life contained noth- 
ing. Now I have my 10 by 12 house, my yellow land, 
and my freedom; and I think that life contains 
everything!” 

Why does a soft-voiced, tenderly reared woman de- 
liberately relinquish a world of Irish crochet dresses, 
afternoon teas, automobile races, and weekly first- 
night performances? And, having turned her back 
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Off for a ten-mile drive to make a call 
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The interior of the Illinois girl’s home 


on it, why does she choose the career of the pioneer, 
where the only spectacle is the stretch of unplowed 
country and of cloudless sky 7 

Why is she content to cook three square meals a 
day on a gasoline stove with two detachable ovens; 
to move the sewing-machine in front of the couch, 
in order that one may sit while dining; and to jab 
several holes in the violet-tlowered wall-paper with 
the rocker in an attempt to move the chair to the 
opposite side of the sewing-machine for occupancy by 
the hired man, who is one’s dinner companion / 

Why stay when one’s diversions are to wash the 
automobile and to manicure and rub down the 
horse; when one’s work is to follow the plow for an 
hour or two, and pick up sticks and stones to help 
clear the fields ? 

Why do divorcees prefer to take 
new country rather than 
inarket again / 


a chance in a 
a flyer in the matrimonial 
Why do stenographers give up their 
private secretaryships, ahd the young girls from good 
homes west of the Mississippi, where nothing more 
is required of them than to wash a few dishes and 
inake up a few beds every day—why do these prefer 
to go out to civilization’s end and stake off for 
themselves an untractable piece of country, unde- 
faced by even a piece of lumber with which to build 
a house? 

In the cities you hear 
such and such 
a claim. 


every once in a while that 
a woman has gone West to take up 
When the land drawings are announced, you 
read perhaps that the first choice of location has 
fallen to a woman, and that something like a third 
of the prizes have gone to her sex. Later you read of 
this one or that who has gone out to fulfil the require- 
ments of the Government that she live on her claim 


for a time. Presently a letter is printed from her, 
under the headlines: “Tas Land; A Hubby Not 
Needed. Chicago Girl Who Drew First Choice int 


ITomestead Drawing Spurns Offers of Marriage.” In 
the course of weeks she comes home to visit, and her 
friends say that she looks fine—so sunburne:|, and the 
little lines from around her mouth and eyes all gone! 
Nobody has a very clear idea as to what makes up her 
life out in that void, which to the minds of many 
stands for the West. They think of her as an iso- 
lated and queer person who has taken up a tract of 
nd the Mississippi and passes 
foot-hill 
with mountain 


scenery somewhere bey: 
her days sitting on a 


filled 


overlooking a clear 


stream trout. Or perhaps as 





conducting a neatly appointed farm with a fence 
around it. 

When you travel through the West, on the branch 
railroads, you see her in a different character. You 
see her on free, rolling stretches of fair prairie, plow- 
ing. You see her in the sage-brush deserts, irrigat- 
ing. She is not—it comes over you in a flash of 
illumination—an isolated, queer character, working 
out her own unique destiny. She is two thousand 
strong—men who handle the statistics of the Land 
Office hazard the guess that she is present in that 
number, with many more to follow. 

She comes to the Frontier Day celebration in 
Cheyenne. She and her tough, amiable little mus- 
tang have crossed miles of parched country to get 
there. She rides like the soldier, the cowboy, and the 
Indian, sitting to the trot, with toes pointed out, 
calves gripping the pony’s sides, and shoulders re- 
laxed to the jar of the animal’s movement. No fancy 
posting for her! When she arrives, she swings freely 
out of the saddle, fresh and eager for the activities 
of the day. Her hands are as brown as the leather 
wristlets she wears, and the flame color in her face 
does not pale beside the scarlet of her silk handker- 
chief, drawn loosely around her neck. 

She talks knowingly about the disheartening sea- 
son, tells you there won’t be thirty per cent of a crop, 
and that even those with first, second, and third irri- 
gating rights are “up against it.” She tells you how 
at times she has to bring her dogs, cats, chickens, 
pigs, and calves all into her house and her cave to 
protect them from the coyotes and the sand storms. 
It doesn’t matter! They are good company! Would 
she go back? Well, she should guess not! No more 
little town life for hers! And no more submitting 
to a dictating father and brother, who think they 
know it all. Of course they come and help her some- 
times, and it’s mighty fine to have their love and 
care. But it’s better to have it under your own roof 
than theirs. When vou live with them and haven't 
anything except what they give you, you simply have 
to do everything their way—that’s all! 

She is one of the pioneers. 
come much when she began. 
them. 


Eastern women didn't 
It’s still a fad with 
Sometimes they drop their underlip a little 
when they first see their claims, but they’re mighty 
game. And they’re going to make a good thing out 
of ranching because they go about it scientifically. 
Western women don't think they are doing anything 
so unusual, and they go about it in a more or Jess 
haphazard way—us they have seen their fathers and 
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She owns a home and 160 acres of land 
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their mothers do before them. The Western women 
who began scientifically ten years ago are the ones 
you read about in the papers now as going to Europe 
every year and stopping over in New York for a few 
days where they say things for the papers. They 
don’t live much on their ranches now, but in the 
hotels of Los Angeles and Denver. 

Out in the sage-brush country of Idaho, a Chicago 
girl tramps every day in the wake of the grubber. 
She carries in her left hand a torch of her own mak- 
ing, which consists of a broomstick 
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Coilier’s 


after midnight. So he had filed, too, and they were 
contesting the claim! If she lost, she was certainly 
going to appeal her case. 

No word about thinking it queer that a man would 
contest a woman, although many masculine specta- 
tors of the little drama have said they would never 
have the heart to hold out against her. She, how- 
ever, 1s preparing to take her medicine. 

Was she sorry that she had come? Oh, no, indeed, 
unless, that is, she lost her land. And then she 





surmounted by a piece of gas-pipe 


Quite a distance, one might think, at times, but, at 
any rate, the small, delicate-looking, blond mistress 
of the next estate said she warded off homesickness 
by watching the smoke from the white and yel- 
low shack of the dark, sullen Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes pioneer. The only companions of this little 
blaster of untrodden paths were Trip, her spaniel, 
and Dan, her canary, both of which she had brought 
with her from her father’s home in the rural dis- 
tricts of Illinois. They and her organ on which she 
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rolled in cotton and dipped in kero- 
sene. In her other hand she carries 
a rake. She is slight and dark in 
coloring; dimples play around her 
mouth. She wears knickerbockers 
and a big, floppy hat. Every once 
in a while she stops in her march, 
lays down her torch and rakes the 
loose sage-brush into a heap. When 
she has stacked it, with the rabbit 
brush around the tough roots, she 
produces a match from her hip 
pocket, lights her torch and fires 
the stack. She watches it burn deep 
into the earth, and seatters the 
ashes. Then she takes up her 
march at double quick under the 
fierce sun until she overtakes the 
grubber. 

She has dressmaker in 
Chicago, and has taken this quar 
ter section in her own name, under 
the Carey act, for seven women of 
her city, all of whom are now en- 
gaged in business. They are going 
out to take up their residence on 
the claim within a year. They will 
build a community elub-house with 
private sitting-rooms and bedrooms 
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and a common dining-room and 
kitchen. They will make their 
homes there until they marry, 
whereupon they will become dis- 
qualified. One expects to raise 


bees, another garden stuffs, another 
potatoes, and another small fruits. 


The youngest—she who is 
out there now doing the 
heavy work of the enter- 


prise—will be general man- 
ager and unless 
matrimony overtakes her 
before that time. She has 
already had the lateral irri- 
gating ditch tapped and 
turned on her ground, mak- 
ing all of the negotiations 
herself, and 


sonally 


overseer, 


now she _ per- | 
irrigates her own | 
section, managing as many 
as ten of the little rivulets. 
It requires expert work to 
keep them unobstructed and 
freely flowing. j 
But in the fair Rosebud | 
country the woman home 
steader lives in greater con- 
tentment than in the dry 
and mountain-bound regions 
farther west. You 
dark head framed in a win- 
dow, which she has evidently 
hurried toward, when she 
heard the whir of 


see her 


your 
automobile a quarter of a 
mile away. She answers 
your careless wave of the 


hand eagerly, and you think 
of her, of the queer, lonely 
appeal of her strained atti 
tude until you ask Mr. 
Ernest Dallas, 
who is hurrying you through the 
his machine, to take you back 
Will she tell her story? She’d love to. She looks a 
little like Tess of the D’Urbervilles, with that attract 
ively imperfect upper lip. She stands straight and 
tall on her doorstep, and she seems as if she were fet 
tered by nothing in that wide stretch of earth or sky. 
What is that ugly, gray, infinitesimal shack flaunted 
right in her very front yard? (Her own dwellin 
12 by 14, is made of lumber, and is painted gai 


Jackson of 


untry in 


Rosebud 





ly in 


white with bright vellow trimmings.) Why, you know 
she is a squatter. Her father drove her out from 
Dallas—fourteen miles—on the 29th of last Si ptem 
ber, a few hours before midnight in the light of the 
moon, just as the law prescribed that squatters 
should do. The night was so light and th untry 
was so unobstructed—so free from tre ind ravines 

-that you could easily see there was 1 me on it 
They had stayed until past midnight, just as the lay 


required, and then 
file in Dallas, 
land 


the next d Ly, 


this man said he had itted on the 
the re tl 


before he wa mad ud staved I 


when he went to 
























































hea, 


hennight had buckled on her starcy mail, 
{nd bore aloft her shining shield of gold, 
e came-two pilgrims-to the dial old, 
hereby a slender vine upheld its grail— 
ne close-shut bud, immaculate and frail. 
h pregnant hour! Ob vigil long 


“Spilling its incense on the quiet vale. 


~ neestasy we matched its gracious bloom; 
Then turned, our hearts with this nem mys 





“he while my. eyes, love seckin 
Lield ppite map ep their depths-at las 
» lossomed,as pure and smeet and ra 
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Ub vigil long foretold! OF ring 
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would start right in to get some more. Still, she was 
a poor girl, and her little house cost $200. She had 
to teach three years to save that, and it made her 
again. Teaching dried up 
Her cave was Her father 
had dug it. of course; but he had been at the greatest 
amount of trouble. One side fell in, and he had to 
dig it out and insert boards to make it secure. Her 
fire ditch was made, too, and although she had been 
; hate to have her 


sick to think of teaching 


the very soul! all dug, too. 


at no ¢ 
father’s 


pense for it, she would 


all go for nothing 


work 


She invited y inside to sit dow! No. such 
Sig of opulence were manifested here as in the 
widow's home. Much more furniture could be ae 
ommodated in this hous There was a couch and 

id ( ‘ vith another couch behind it, 
hi her father stept im hi trequent visits. 
| 1 bit of tennis net hung on the wall 
trun ith pietur ming men and girls 
iM th | hte nd holding hand 
Neighbor hie | ere not \ not 
‘ hy y 4] 







Dik OPERA by Veester Oakley tard 


foretold! 
udden'=Lt thrilled—it quickened, fold on Fold, 


tery filled. 
a 
Iobe thrilled. 
rt a flower. 







played hymns, as she used to do 

na y on Sunday evenings at home, kept 

— her in good spirits before she was 
acquainted. 

As for going back to that life 
of dependence—she drew herself 
to every inch of her four feet nine 

she should not think of it. Her 
father tried to dictate to her 
whom she should marry, and, 
what was more important, whom 
she should not. And she consid- 
ered tlat was something to be 
decided in one’s own heart. Be- 
sides, it was always that same 
sort of dependence; that giving 
way to her father, her brothers, 
to the deacons in the ehurch, to 
the directors of the school! Ugh! 
She loathed it! She wished to be 
free—free! And she loved farm- 
ing. She was never going to sell 
her claim. She liked to get out 
in the fields and work! Her 
brother had come out with her, 
and they had driven from Dallas 
with the thermometer at zero to 
the site of her present home. 
There was not a stick of wood on 
the farm. They looked for a long 
time at the spot where the house 
now stands, and she did not feel 
discouraged. 

As for the solitariness of it, let 
me quote directly from the home- 
steaders: “‘Loneliness is loneliness 
everywhere. You can feel more 
out of it sitting in the Hotel Ritz 
in Paris than sitting on a pile of 
lumber in front of the 
hotel in Jordon” 
a coming 
County). 








unfinished 
(Jordon being 
metropolis of Tripp 
“And as for society, it 
is nonsense to Say there is none 
in a new country.” 

One function took place there 
recently for which twenty-five 
written invitations were sent 
through the mail, some of them 
to the confines of the 
county, twenty-five accept- 
ances received, every one 
complying with the requirement 
therein named that guests should 
bring their 
forks, and _ plates. 
dance given in the lumber 
mill at Jordon in which the par- 
ticipants numbered three hundred. 
And on the word of her who will 
be mistress of the hotel when it 
is finished, until recently a trained 
nurse in one of the fashionable 
homes in New York, you would 
scarcely see any place a better 
looking assemblage of young men 


remotest 
and 
were 


; ese 
chairs, knives, 
There 


new 


own 


Was a 





¢ gloom, 






and women. The girls were 
pretty and smart looking. The 


young men had nearly all of them 


been to college. Davs later, in 
making the tour of the county, 
you saw dance programs dan 


from bureau posts by red 
ribbons. It was by no 


gling 
means 
the affair of the 


The assistant 


year, however 

banker of the town of Winner had 
beautiful young girl, chie in her 
skirt. and her shirt-waist. She sat 


office building, 


been there, a 
khaki, divided 


on her high stool in the new and 


looked out through the plate-glass window at the 
street. which was indicated by a few wheel marks 
in the sod 

“Ves, | had a nice time at the dane ae she smiled 
“But those big dances are not nearly so attractive, | 
think. as the little parties we give in our own shacks 
I have my sister and my brother visiting me from 
Kansas Cit Last night when I got home I found 
that some of the men of the neighborhood had pro 
posed to have dinnet at my house Some of them 
had sent chickens thers corn. and all sorts 
things 

‘Tl rid here every day fron hack, whiel 
over there off the main road eight n ile and then | 
ride home again in the evening When I got there 
| t night I found dinnet l full blast We have 

1] nforn times! And I do love my f 

i on pa 
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GIRL on a horse 
appeared in Law- 
rence, Kansas, 

when the State Univer- 

sity opened last term 

She was Miss Edith Ran- 


som, and her freshman 
year differs from other 
freshman years in that 


she rode 350 miles for it. 
Her home is in Perry, 
Oklahoma, and she is 
a daughter of Judge 
Charles Ransom, a pio- 


neer attorney of the 
Cherokee Strip. She 
averaged more than 50 
miles a day, stopping 


overnight at farmhouses 
along the road. 














YDIA HOLMAN was 
4 known as fragile. 
Perhaps that , > 


Miss Edith Ransom 


A freshman who rode 350 
miles on horseback to attend 


MIMI ee 
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ments concerning ashes and garbage. 
four incinerators to go 


She ordered 
through alleys on a tour 


of destruction. She sent letters to housewives, 
giving friendly hints about the sink. Hers has 


been not a mere clean-up campaign; it has been 
educational. 


\ 71TH the exception of Oxford and Cambridge, 

the universities of Great Britain have opened 
every door to women; and in these two strong- 
holds of ancient tradition only the privileges lead- 
ing to the prizes and emoluments are withheld 
from feminine reach. 


"| = simple incident of a blast alarming the team 
of a milkman, thereby inducing said team to 
run away and spill $10.05 worth of milk, became 
a historical event when it caused the first draw- 
ing of women upon a Washington jury, to help 
settle the damage suit. Five Olympia women sat 
for an afternoon and evening, the sixth having 
been excused on a physician’s certificate. The 
tive were a preacher, the wife of a candidate for 
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YYLVIA SHERMAN is a maid who serves in an 
K7 every-day New Jersey household. She addressed 
an assembly of women in New York City on “Domes 
tic Service from the Maid’s Standpoint.” “I have 
earned my living since I was fourteen, both in a fae- 
tory and as a maid, and I think that I get a better 
living when I am out at service,” was her conclu- 
sion. But: “We should be happier if we could have 
a room to eall our own—not the kitehen—where our 
mothers and friends could come and see us. Also, if 
you ladies would kindly remember that our time js 
our own and would not say: ‘It will be all right if I 
let you off to-morrow instead, as I need you to-day,’ 
It is hard, too, that amusements are half over or 
closed by the time we get off, so we’ve nothing to do 
but walk the streets, sit in the park, drink soda-water, 
or look at moving pictures until we hate them all.” 
These are among the shots fired. They are to be 
reckoned with. J. M. Rubinow of the United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor, at the recent 
convention of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, advocated a servant-girls’ union, which would 
demand a proper scale of wages, definite hours of 
labor, Sunday rest, and reforms in sleep- 





is why, on the QF 
principle that 
half the world’s work is done by its in- 
valids, she started out eight years ago to 
see what her professional-nurse training, 
added to a will as big as she was little, 
could do for the mountaineers of western 
North Carolina. She lives in a cabin 
where she does her own housework and 
cares for her own horse. The horse carries 
her through the nights to remote sick-beds 
in the mountain cabins—homes that never 
know a doctor, that couldn’t get one if 
they wanted to. She lives alone because 
no helper can be found to be her single 
companion—every one refuses to be left 
alone in the house when Miss Holman | 
goes on her night rides. She has not been 
able to afford two helpers who could 
protect each other. Three hundred and 
eight times she has met the stork in 


the Kansas State University 


3 








<>] ing apartments, kitchens, and food. The 

story of the Swedish maid-of-all-work who 
wrote home that Americans slept upon 
boards across bath-tubs, that having been 
her only experience in her week of serv- 
ice, has become a classic; but even an old 


joke may still have force. 
“\ ARIE CLAIRE” is a novel by a 
4 French seamstress which has won 
the five-thousand-frane prize of the Acad- 
emy ot Women for the most notable book 
produced by a French writer during the 
year. Mdlle. Marguerite Audoux, the au- 
thor, became a farm maid in her teens, 
being obliged to support herself. From 
that labor she passed to a cartridge factory, 
where she worked overhours and suffered 
countless privations. She finally estab- 
lished herself as a dressmaker in Paris, 
2 where she worked for sixty cents a day and 








these far-away shanties, and not a mother (A 





became partially blind. Her novel, mis- 





or child but is living to-day. At last I7T 
people have found out about the work of 
this lonely woman, and a fund is prepar- During 


ing to send her a staff of trained helpers. 
Work like hers appeals to us most keenly because 
it is within our own boundaries; but the medi- 
cal missionaries in foreign lands are not to be 
counted lightly in the big whole. Women are strong 
in these ranks, women of modern wisdom who do not 
let the body perish of preventable or curable disease 
while they teach psalm-singing. Miss Louisa Schotz 
and Miss Burroway, in a little cart drawn by two 
ponies, are to be seen driving from their bungalow at 
Karmatar, India, to treat an old Mohammedan woman 
whose people had burned her back with a hot iron 
to cure her of lumbago; again, to put stitches in a 
child’s cut. Dr. Mary P. Eddy has, in three years in 
Syria, established a sanitarium 4,000 feet up on Mt. 
Lebanon. To this refuge she has taken patients who 
had been left alone by superstitious relatives to die 
in a pine forest; one was found in a dry river bed, 
where she was in hiding because neighbors, afraid of 
the white plague, had threatened to burn the shack 
in which she lay sick 


6 een Twenty-ninth Ward of Chicago consists of 


ten square miles, 
wealthy homes, 


and although it includes some 
it likewise 





includes a vast population 

of the poorest Poles and Lithuanians who work in 
the stockvards. It 

« was found that these 
Russian peasants 

4) vere oa without 
! knowledge of 

sanitation, ai Miss 


Anna E Murph; 


as appointed super 














ntendent street 
leaning and = gat 
bage and ash re 
val for the ward 
ser what you Cat 
at the citv said 
to her [liring 
] ng Lithuania 
j 2 Tig: yrs 
rik e 1 ho ( 
Miss Anna E. Murphy ‘ng lesso1 maden 
Superintendent of street her supervision, in 
cleaning in Ward 29, C the city’s require 





The Nursery of the Second Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg 


the sermon children are left here under the superintendent’s care 


the Legislature, the wife of a physician, and two 
stenographers. A fashion note anent suffrage styles 
is to the effect that the juresses sat in their hats. 
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Cea) GO 
A Folding Cradle 
An English invention which is convenient in the 


home and can be carried easily by visiting nurses 


\ FOLDING cradle which can be packed away in a 











mall compass and carried easily was shown at 
he Nursing and Midwifery Exhibition in London 
In it lay a little mattress invented by Mrs. Edith 
Robinson; this i composed of two sections like the 
mattresses in use upon large beds. The cradle is 


1 


convenient in the home and is of great value to the 


Gof = =spelled and unpunctuated, caught the at- 
tention of critics by means of its truth and 
charm. It is largely the story of her own 
hard-worked life. There are those who be- 
lieve the whole matter, which has created a great stir, 
to be a literary hoax—that the book is the work of a 
professional—that Mdlle. Audoux is a Dr. Cook of 
literature. But as to the remarkable merit of the 
novel there is but one opinion. 


] R. WILEY has rocked the matinée idol and the 

football hero upon their pedestals in the heart 
of womankind. First he forced his entrance there 
by putting pure food upon her table; and he com- 
pleted his triumph when he announced his en- 
gagement to a suffragette. Miss Anna Kelton is 
president of a suffrage club and has studied in the 
Washington College of Law 


| UDAPEST has set up a municipal bakery which 
aims at ideal conditions in regard to cleanliness. 
It even goes to the extent of furnishing baths to its 
employees, requiring that each workman visit the 
bath upon arriving for work, after which luxury he is 
arrayed in white garments fresh from the laundry. 


"THE women of San Franciseo who, with Mrs 
Elizabeth Gerberding at their head, supported 





the graft prosecution in their city, have been 
working during the 

na sam 
past months to defeat cps sh) 


hundred 


signed a 


the three 
men who 
petition to 





5 


C 


increase 
the district known as 
the Tenderloin, and 





also to defeat the 
reinstatement of the 
nickel in - the - slot 
gambling machines 
Mrs. Gerberding 
owns to failure 
in her previou 
fight 


Those who have fol 
lowed the civie 





work 
of this woman, now 
socially 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gerberding 


ostracized, 
reflect upon the su A leader in the crusade against 
cess of some failures graft and vice in San Francisco 


Concluded on poge 





pe i tt 
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Mr. Parker Goes Back Even 


“Pomander Walk” By ARTHUR 
= “he curtain rises on 7 

a little old-fashioned and the Mouse” and “ 

London square, or cres- out a solid skill, 
cent, in the year 1805. 
Five little old-fashioned 
brick houses with iron 
fences and gates extend 
diagonally across the 
right of the stage; there 
is a big tree near the 
center, and to the left a 
summer-house or gazebo, 





RUHL 


The Third Degree” is not with- 
and he can be relied on to con- 
struct, out of contemporary journalistic material, a 
series of “gripping” situations which a very consid- 
erable public find thrilling and satisfactory. The first 
act of “The Gamblers,” indeed, is as workmanlike a 
combination of exposition and dramatic progression 
as any one could ask for. The opposing forces are a 
United States District Attorney and a group of high- 
finance bankers whose pyramiding operations could 
doubtless be matched from very recent history in 
the river, and a queer old New York. The ethics of the situation are decidedly 
tellew who fishes all day mixed. The virtuous District Attorney is ambitious 
and never catches any- and cruel, and unkind to his wife. The wicked 
thing. banker, who goes to prison to save his aged father 

The little houses are and the other directors, and incidentally loves and is 


practical stage 
aly 


houses. 





That is to say, they have 
r real doors which people 

go in and out of, and 
Mr. Henry Miller in “The Havoc” Windows out of which 

they lean and take the 
air—especially Mr. Brooke-Hoskin, who, although 
really but a retired butler, purports to be a gentle- 
man of fashion and to go up to town each evening 
to hobnob with “Sherry” and H. R. UH. the Prince. 
There is also a retired admiral and a melancholy 
young music-master who has just been playing some- 
thing from “that new young composer, Beethoven,’ 
and a French widow lady with a lovely daughter 
with the lovely name of Marjolaine. The widow lady 
isn’t really French—she but married a Frenchman, 
after the fickle young Englishman who had won her 
heart threw her over for a lady of title. 

Who, naturally, should come along one fine day, 
thirsty from a long row up the river, and looking for 
an inn, but the handsome young naval lieutenant, 
John Sayle, son of the very John Sayle who had 
thrown over his sweetheart, but never forgotten her! 
And who, naturally, should he find here in Pomander 
Walk and promptly fall in love with but Madame 
Lachesnais’s pretty daughter! 

















Of course there are obstacles—enough to make a 
play—but in the end everything ends as it should, 
and nearly everybody in Pomander Square is going 
to get married—everybody but the elder Miss Penny- 
mint, and she is looking down from her window and 
hoping they’ll all live happily ever after as the cur- 
tain goes down. 

It is a play 
change of 














tors 


— 
“Pomander Walk" — Sir Peter greets Mrs. Pamela Poskett 


without a hero or a situation or a 
merely many little 
just so, and joined into something 
real—“‘real”’ never 


loved by Mrs. District Attorney, is a paragon of self- 
sacrifice and warm-hearted heroism. 

Whether or not the author 
conclude that it’s all right to steal your depositors’ 
whose inhabitants and their surroundings and be- money, provided you are a good fellow and co 
havior are all absolutely arranged for by plays by somebody else’s wife, isn’t altogethe dug 5 but, 
and pictures we have seen and stories we have ae rate, everybody dislikes the minion of the ie 
read, and, therefore, much more reliable than the by the time the last act is reached, and listens in 
queer, uncertain humans of our every day. A almost tearful stillness while his wife 
dozen playwrights might try the same 
recipe to-morrow and succeed only in 


scene things, done 
charming and 


leave that world 


wishes his audience to 
because they 


informs the 





Farther than that, and a New Writer 








Attacks the Ibsen School 


every now and then against the individualistic 
scheme of life so popular in novels and plays dur- 
ing the past decade. The Ibsen philosophy, first 
shuddered at, then embraced, then critically ex- 
amined, and now being put in its proper place, as 
negative criticism, brilliant and profound, but not 
a final program for life itself, is now beginning 
bravely to be disputed in plays. 


‘“* The Havoc’ 


T WAS smiled at earlier in the season in pieces as 

different as Mr. Perey Mackaye’s “Anti-Matri- 
mony” and the amusing hodgepodge written for May 
Irwin by Messrs. Tarkington and Wilson, and it is 
now answered again in “The Havoc,” a play by a 
Chicago hewspaper man, Mr. H.S. Sheldon, in which 
Ir. Henry Miller is appe pe) thal: the references 
to a novel called “The Fall of Nora,” and from the 
fact that the ol ph alg in the play influences 
the wife by using the argument of Ibsen’s Nora that 
it is all wrong to be chained to a person you don’t 
love, one presumes that Mr. Sheldon was specially 
spurred to his task by “A Doll’s House.” 

The domestic triangle here is composed of a sen- 
sible husband, his restless wife, and a boarder in the 
house who is both the husband’s friend and an active 
exponent of the most advanced individualistic no- 
tions of love and marriage. 

When the husband discovers the faithlessness of 
his wife he does not shoot the other man—the latter 
requests, indeed, that he avoid a dénouement so con- 
ventional—but surprises him by professing to accept 
his broad-minded philosophy ; agreeing to give up his 
wife, let her divorce him and marry the other man, 
provided merely that the friendship of the three shall 
not be affected and that he shall merely step into the 
star boarder’s place. 

This astonishing proposal, far more 
acted than it would seem here, is carried out. Natu- 
rally, it is not long before conditions are, indeed, 
completely reversed, and a year later, when Husband 
No. 2, jealous than peg No. 1 ever 
was, comes home one fine evening and finds the lat- 
ter apparently hiding on the balcony (the honest 
fellow has merely gone out there to smoke), after 
the wife had sworn—quite innocently—that he was 
not there, almost the identical quarrel is reenacted. 

With fine satirical effect, the first husband uses 
some of the other man’s former lines, in which he 
argued about the unreasonableness of shooting and 
however, to 
s precipitated, 
and when the other man ungratefully does try to 
shoot him, he brings down the curtain with a ter 
rifie denunciation of the cowardice of those who will 
neither live by the laws society has made nor be 
consistent to their own anarchy 

In the final act the height of ironic 
reached when the apparently complacent 
relentless now as the moral law, first 


plausible as 


muc h more 


so on. He has been careful enough, 


unload the revolver before this scene 


revenge is 

husband, 
saves the other 
man from arrest for theft on condition 





producing one of those crue ‘lest of pun- 
ishments—a “picture play.” Not every- 
body can be true to his own artificiality. 
One gets the notion that Mr. Parker, 
who also wrote and looks 
than his 
fifty-odd years—it is his own daughter 


“Rosemary,” 
a generation or so younger 
who “stepped from the drawing-room, 

or wherever young ladies step from, to 
play the part of Marjolaine 
affection tor 


has a real 
these teacup times; that 
there was something in a remark he 
made to an interviewer the other day 
“that writing plays was his diversion 
and getting them produced his hard 
work.” And the result is that ng ey i 
tator feels not so much that he is at a 
play as that the 
Square have inv 


dwellers in acne 
ted him back into their 
century to watch ror a littl vhile their 


artless and unpremeditated life 


‘* The Gamblers’’ 





that he will leave the country, then sets 
the wife to work as a stenographer in 
his own office (the position she held 
before their marriage) to make good the 
money the other had stolen. 

The play is with unusual 
force—with an apparent conviction, in- 
deed, which makes acceptable and real 
for the moment its « xtraordinary situa 
Neither the philosophic lover nor 
the husband make audible or convincing 
the love out of which the action grows 
That is almost taken for granted, all 
decorative verisimilitude is eliminated 
and everything cut down to the bare 


written 


tions. 


t ( ot a swift. relentless duel between 
he two men. Although scarcely warm 
nd colorful enough to be popular, th 

piece ertainly interesting, and thi 
new writer’s vigor and apparent disdain 


merely pretty and sentimental 


ike one hope to hear from him again 


** The Aviator 








Ate TITE the other end of the seale 
“Mr, Cher ‘lein’s nev 





\T JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


Ss arles Klein’s new play The meeting of the guilty bank directors in the first act of “‘ The Gamblers” \ er, has had the thr: ift 
‘The Gambk rs,” which will have been aramat ( tre aeroplale It is ra 
running tw months, with every appearance of guilty financier that happy days are waiting for nearly real Bl riot, with a regular engine and pro 
solid public approval, ere these lines see print. Mr both of them when he gets out of jail Mr. George pellers, and it actually goes up in the air and carries 
Klein’s work is as innocent of literary or imaginative Nash, whose excellent work in “The Harvest Moon” 
charm as his character r nocent, generally, of will be reealled, is the banker, "Mr. Charles Stevenson 
the n eC! nal ¢ tol ( Tie oc1e4ts n which they thie District Attorney. and Miss Jane ¢ wl the wife 
are | ed t Yet the author of “The Lion It is interesting to see the reactions popping 


the he ro ot the farce ff inte the wings. Le was the 
iuthor rt a yx r vel, hi \ iat r” ilso the 


name oT tlhe ] i I ( - d-t 














A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 in 10 Months from 60 Hens on a 
City Lot 50 Feet Square 


This pullet laid 38 Eggs in 6 weeks and before 
she was seven months old 
‘O the average poultry man that would seem impossible, and 
when we tell you we have actually done a $1,500 poultry 
business with sixty hens on a corner in the city garden 40 feet 
wide by 40 feet long, we are simply stating facts. Ir Wou.Lp 
Not Seem Possiste to Ger Such Returns by any one of the 
systems of poultry keeping recommended and practiced by the 
American people, still it is an easy matter when the new 
PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 


The Philo System is Unlike all Other Ways 
of Keeping Poultry 
and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things 
in poultry work that have always been considered impossible, 


and getting unheard-of results that are hard to believe with- 
out seeing 


The New System Covers all Branches of the 
ork Necessary for Success 

from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells 
how to get « that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg 
and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives com- 
plete plans in detail how to make everything necessary to run 
the business and at less than half the cost required to handle 
the poultry business in any other manner. 


Two-Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, 
and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 
three cents per pound above the highest market price 


Our Six-Months’-Old Pullets are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each per Mon 
of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone 
of any « ription is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as 
compared with food others are using Our new book, the 
PHILO System oF Pou.tTRY Keepine, gives full particulars re- 
garding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy-to-under- 
stand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illus- 
trations showing all branches of the work from start to finish 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of our secrets of succes is to save all the chickens that 
are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack 
the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed to be the 
secret of the ancient Egyptians and Chinese which e 
them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 

Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or 
summer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield with- 
out green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 

Our New Brooder Saves 2 Cents on Each Chicken 

Nolamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burn- 
ing up the chicke as with br ers using lamps or any kind of 
fire. They also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically 

or kill any that may be on them when placed in the brooder, 
Our book gives full plans and the right to make and use them, 
One can easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 CENTS. 

Send $1.00 tor one year’s subscription to the Poultry Review, 
a monthly mag he devoted to progressive poultry keeping, 
and we will send without extra charge a copy of the latest re- 
vised edition of the Philo System Book, 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 2715 Lake St., Elmira, N.Y. 


Let Us Bid for Your Incubator 
Order—Get Our 1911 Surprise 


Jewell Incubator 
Fortune were mae €4DOOR Free 


last season be ‘ehionen raisers—I helped thousands. 

My offer starts youearly. Bigger profits this year 

than ever. Hurry a postal to me. Then in a day 

or so you'll get my Big Chicken Book free. Offers 
. lowest factory price 


on Longest FREE TRIAL 
JEWELL INCUBATORS 
ume © F ¢ acked by 
my reputation—sent at my risk as 


greatest hatchers Come ready to use 
No experience needed. Book explains offer 








in a space « 
































price—time—profits—and how I promise 
beats all to start you Send no money Write 
Hatching M. W. Savage, President 


The M. W. Savage Factories, Inc., Dept. C. W., Minneapolis 








The Only One With Every Feature 
Approved by Government Experts 
8. Dept —ts 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





| leave a 


| spread abroad the impression that the hair- 
raising experiences described in his book 
were autobiographical. It was all very 
well when he was telling his adoring audi 
ence at a summer hotel how he had tlhown, 
but when a genuine French birdman came 
along and the hotel proprietor arranged 
race his position was embarrassing. 

It is just the sort of 
would be relished by Mr. 
and would fit his dry, 
which the actor wins with the audience, 
while continually, with ingenuous awk- 
wardness, getting into difficulties on the 
stage. Mr. Wallace Eddinger, who takes 
the aviator’s part here, is more at home 
in a downright sympathetic juvenile part, 
and he lacks a little the dry, satirieal 
touch and go. He was very amusing, never 
theless, and so is the play, slight as it is, 
and, considering all the interest in_ bird- 
men these days, its short stay in New York 
Was surprising. Perhaps flying has been 
too tragie of late to leave folks in the mood 
to laugh at its dangers. 


position which 
William Collier 
ironic method, by 


The Visit of Herr Possart 
HE divine Sarah had no sooner left 
us than came another of the ancient 
and honorables, Herr Ernst Possart of the 
Royal Munich Theater. It is more than 


ORTH AMERICA, more than pro- 
portionately rich in fauna, pos- 
share of reptiles, in- 

eluding the turtles, snakes, and 
lizards. The latter, though far less for- 
midable, are fully as interesting as the 
Ophidians because of more diversified forms 
and habits. The greatest interest attaches 
to the human misconceptions concerning 
most reptiles. To the average man un- 
learned in the science of natural history 
the lizards are held in greater awe, and 
are subjects of even more monstrous stories 
| than the most fearful serpent that crawls. 
| If the fabled hoopsnake illustrates the 
extravagantly imaginative ignorance of 
nearly every locality, not less so 
terrible scorp, though a well-known crea 
ture, give opportunity for ridiculous and 
credulous exaggeration. It is the common 
blue-tailed skink, a most harmless and use- 
ful animal, that has been given the above 


sesses its 


does the 


name, taken from that properly applied 
to a stinging arthropod, the scorpion. It 
is locally known also as cowkiller, woods- 
bitch, dryhigh (of the swamps), trailer 


and redhead. 

If half that is told of this elegant and 
graceful little flyeatcher were true, it 
would cause every man to enter the South- 
ern woods as if man-eating 
monly inhabited them. And, 


tigers com 
indeed, many 


persons are so minded. I have known both 


white and colored woodsmen to 
portion of the 
uncompleted tasks where 
seen, one vowing that the red-headed blue 
devil was not only rank poison with a 
powerful sting in its tail, but that in his 
opinion it was created to destroy folks. 
He said it would run round and round its 
intended victim, drawing gradually closet 
until, with a final rush and leap, it effected 


hastily 
forest and thei 
a scorp had been 





its deadly work. All but the sting, the leap. 
and the poison is true enough. The skink 
will closely investigate almost any 
moving object 


large, 
and often crawl upon it. 


Of the nearly one hundred species of 
United States lizards, all are generally 
remarkable in some way or another. One 
form runs often upon its hind legs, an 


other has a length of tail altogether out 
of proportion, as if its four legs were 
shoved up nearly back of its head. Our 
Southern chameleon, with its remarkable 
and entirely inexplicable changes of color, 
is too well known to need description. 

It would hardly do for this remarkable 
group of animals to escape altogether the 
numerous assertions as to their venomous 
character. The Gila monster of the Ari 
zona and Mexiean deserts is the 
sonous lizard we have. 
known naturalist asserts that he was 
bitten three different 
ous” results at 
ground. 


only poi 
However, a well 


times without seri 
least, he still remains 
above 





The horned toad is another lacertilian 


curiosity. lé is by no means a _ batra 
chian, and, indeed, carries an adult tail. 
Its spiny head and thorny other parts 
must afford it some protection against nu 


merous enemies Yet I found a five-foot 


pr iirie coachwhip nhake with 1 horned 
lizard down its elastic throat. and. though 
L may have imagined it, that ophidian had a 
hurt and sorrowful demeanor, for it is quite 
impossible to conceive that those spines 


did not lacerate even a snake’s a sophagus 
It was not difficult to capture and kill the 


snake and slit the side of its neck wit] 

| knife ereupon the horned lizard e1 | 

‘out. blinked a few time in the sun. ar 
I) 


twenty years since this distinguished Ger 
man actor visited America, and he is now 
seventy years old, yet his work shows, 
apparently, no lessening of power or fire. 
Among his plays were: “The Merchant of 
Venice,” Moliére’s “Learned Women” (Les 
Femmes Savantes), Lessing’s “Nathan der 
Weise,” and “Friend Fritz.” The most 
obvious difference between Herr Possart’s 
acting—as Shylock, for instance—and that 
seen here in recent years, that of Irving, 
Mansfield, Sothern, and others, is the ab- 
sence of all that tricky virtuosity and 
Corinthian detail, which, however it may 
eateh the audience, generally distracts the 
attention and misplaces the 
Such, for instance, was Mansfield’s rat- 
tling of scales and bond in’ Shylock’s 
trembling hand in the trial scene—a trick 
8) cleverly done that the spectator paid 
attention to nothine else,  Possart does 
nothing of this sort. All his work seems 
simple and direct. His Jew was always a 
Jew (and so was little Nerissa, for onee, 
her father’s daughter and not a mere 
“Christmas Graphie” brunette), and al- 
ways of a certain grim dignity and nobil- 
ity. The means to the end seemed of the 
simplest—sheer power, as people say, which 
means, probably, a solid method and a life- 
time’s training in it. 


emphasis. 


4 . . e 
Nature Faking with Lizards 
The Peculiarities of Some of the One Hundred Varieties Found in the United States 
By S. F. 


AARON 


seemed none the worse for its experience. 
The glass-snakes also, those very ser- 
pent-like creatures with legs so rudimen- 
tary that they do not protrude beyond the 
skin, are true lizards; 
and classification thereof are more a mat- 
ter of anatomy than of external resem- 
blance. From its remarkable lizard-like 
attachments of caudal muscles have arisen 
yarns that make the wildest snake 
appear like first-reader 
glass-snake or other small lizard by the 
tail or strike that uncertain member a 
light blow with a stick and off comes the 
member. But the tail of the glass snake 
does not break into a dozen pieces, never 
more than two or three; these do not go 
wriggling around seeking to reunite in 
proper order, nor do they ever 
gether again. 


stories 


lessons. Grab a 


come. to- 
Much less do the parts first 





hide until all danger is past and then 
wriggle forth to reunite. Give the human 
mind an actual wonder like the glass- 
snake’s fragile tail, and is it content? If so, 


perhaps we should never have had folk-tales, 
mythology, religion, poetry, and 
Therefore, forgive these 
sake of science, Which is more beautiful than 
all invention, correct them where we ean. 

Fully as interesting as the extremes of 
the lizard families are those commoner 
and better known forms that 
woods, woodpiles, and 
fence-lizard or 


fiction. 


Waste 
swift, the 

mentioned, the race-runners. 
ad ypted for 
that pern its the 
the mouse, the 


places the 
skink above 
Nature has 
reatures the same law 
survival of the squirrel, 
swallow, the teal duek, nu- 
merous insects, swift-darting fish and agile 
snakes. The fittest depend on their abil- 
ity to keep ahead in the race with their 
numerous, swiftly pursuing enemies. The 


these ¢ 


little wood and desert lizards are desira 
ble tidbits for the maw of hungry earniy 
ora—hawk, shrike, and snake—but rarely 
do these creatures dine upon them. The 


faleon, that could get 
rapidly 


limb 
skink or 


around a tree 
enough to grab a blue 


fence lizard, would make a circular saw 
dizzy. Much the same with the race-run- 
ners—slender, striped lizards of the desert 


places, southern prairies, and mesas. 

Of the common ground lizard a cowboy 
said to me that “it ran as fast as possi 
ble.” and though he could not see the 
logical indemonstrability of this assertion, 
he was pretty nearly right. Nature has 
been working for a long time to produce 


required speed, and if she can beat these 
lizards for a quick get away, the evidence 
is not easily forthcoming I have seen a 


domestic cat that was very evidently feel 
ing right pert get after one of these crea 
tures, \ mouse, rat 


would have 


squirrel, or weasel 
quickly felt the sting of the 
widely distended claws, but when puss got 
through with the little 
badly twisted that she might have at 
tempted to lap milk with her tail and she 
never knew where the animated penholder 
had erawled to. 


reptile she was so 


It shows how completely nature has re 


lied on the swiftness of these creatures 1 


have given them bright colors without anv 
deterrent odors or other protective chat 
eters Che slow-moving species, like most 
animals indolently endowed are mottled 
and hued to resemble their surroundings. | 
But the most brilliant and econtrastive 
olors and markings are flaunted by these 
masters of dodgery, and in regions abound 
ne with enemis the bask in the sun un 
neernedh 1 Dey multiply 








POULTRY 
TRUTHS 


\fter all, it’s the y 
r RUTH —the plain i“ 
unvarnished prac- 
tical facts about 
poultry-raising, that 
you want, not theo- 
ries advanced by writers 
who too often have “‘an axe 
to grind.” 
Mr. S. B. Twining, a lead- 
ing authority on practical 
poultry-raising for profit, has 
written a valuable book that 
gives readers the benefit of his 
life-long experience —a plain, 
honest statement of faciés. 
































Every phase of poultry business is covered 
including Capon Culture. 

POULTRY TRUTHS is being sold 
on its merits—no connection with any 
publication or advertising scheme. 

ou’ll find it profitable to read 
this book. Noother book contains 
so much practical, reliable advice. 


PER COPY 
$ 1 00 POSTPAID 
Send for Your Copy Today 


AFTON FARMS, Box D-8 
Yardley, Pa. 
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The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of years 

ago. 

science of pb 


growing. 


exactly what you 

expect of them. For sale 

everywhere. FERRY’S 1911 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request. 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for book today or send price now 
and save time. 


$7.55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper 

tank; nursery, self-regulating. 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 
$4.85. Both ordered together, $11.50, 
Freight prepaid (E. of Rockies). 
No machines = = 
at any price : 
are better 








yarners and for the 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them write to us. 


you our catalogue and two books, “ Making Money yt Buck- 
eye Way” and ‘ 


inhabit our | 


BUCKEYES 


50 EGG 
INCUBATOR 


Simple, self-regulating, complete. 
Guaranteed to hatch every hatchable 
ege Sold on 40 days’ trial with money 
back in case of failure. “aia in use. 
"ll send 











‘51 Chicks from 50 Exgs,’ 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 569 W. Euclid ho, Springfield, Ohio 


Builders of Buckeye Portable Poultry. Houses 
Sold Cheaper Than You Can Build Them 





Write t day for our Big FREE Book « 
about the World’s Gre 
teed Continuous Hatchers 


Get your share of billiondollars poultry mone: 
in 1911. Our 212-Page Book free—write today. 
Cc reers. Incubator Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y 1. 
Boston, Mass - Kansas City, Mo. .Oakland,! P al. 
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Walls. Hot Water System. 
years of 


Thousands of Satisfied Users 


GEO. H. STAHL, Box 207-A. Quincy, Il. ' 


For a Guaranteed 
50 Egg 
STAHL Incubator 
Will hatch every fertile egg. Double 


Self-regulating. 30 
Orders filled same diz ay received. 


— ad 
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80-page catalog shows 50, 100, 200 Egg 
Machines. Write for it to-day. 





A Poultry Chamece tees on “ce mans 


Famous Queen Incubator 
- good 





pla Long time free trial, 


ar guarantee Direct from the factory. Hatchers that 
iake = poultr 1 money-making business I'll atart you 
rite for fine free book, giving wonderfully liberal offer 


WICKSTRUM, Queen Incubator Man. Nox 55, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Ahead of Schedule 
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Concluded from page 16) | 
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his light-heartedness, some gayair. Hefeels doing in his sitting-room at this hour? 

. . | 
secure. Fate can not touch him, forhehas Was his »partment a hotel? | 
left himself for once plenty of time to The advent of an unbidden guest rarely 


catch that 8.50, for which he has so often 
sprinted like the mustang of the prairie. 
As he strolls, suddenly his eye falls on 
the church clock. The next moment, with 
a passionate ery, he is endeavoring to 


lower his record for the ten-block dash. 
All the while his watch has been fifteen 
minutes slow. 

In just such a ease was Rollo Finch. 


He had fancied that he had plenty of time. 
And now, in an instant, the fact was borne 
in upon him that he must hurry. 


OR the greater part of the night of his 
uncle’s dinner he lay sleepless, vainly 
endeavoring to find a way out of the dif- 


ficulty. It was not till early morning 
that he faced the inevitable. He hated 


to abandon the Schedule. To do so meant 
changing a well-ordered advance into a for- 
lorn hope. But circumstances compelled 
it. There are moments when Speed alone 
can save Love’s Commuter. 

On the following afternoon he acted. 
It was no oceasion for stint. He had to 
condense into one day the carefully con- 
sidered movements of two weeks, and to 
the best of his ability he did so. He 
bought three bouquets, a bracelet, and a 
gold Billiken with ruby eyes, and sent 
them to the theater by messenger boy. 
With them went an invitation to supper. 

Then, with the feeling that he had done 
all that was possible, he returned to his 
apartment, and waited for the hour. 

He dressed with more than usual care 


that night. Your wise general never 
throws away a move. He was particular 
about his tie. As a rule Wilson selected 


one for him. 
when Wilson 


But there had been times 
had made mistakes. One 
could not rely absolutely on Wilson’s 
taste in ties. He did not blame him. Bet- 
ter men than Wilson had gone wrong over 
an evening tie. But to-night there must 
be no taking of chances. 

“Where do we keep our 
he asked. 

“The closet to the right of the door, sir. 
The first twelve shallow shelves, counting 
from the top, sir. They contain a fair 
selection of our various cravats. Replicas 
in bulk are to be found in the third nest 
of drawers in your dressing-room, sir.” 

“T only want one, my good man. I’m 
not a convention. Ah! I stake all on this 
one. Not a word, Wilson. No discussion. 
This is the tie T wear. What’s the time?” 

“Eight minutes of eleven, sir.” 

“T must be off. T shall be late. T shan’t 
want you any more to-night. Don’t wait 
for me.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Rollo left the room, pale but determined, 
and hailed a taxi. 

It is a pleasant spot, 
of the Knickerbocker Hotel. 
Glitter . . . Distant music 

Brave men. ~ But 
much of it, and as the 
she does not arrive, 


ties, Wilson?” 


the vestibule 
Glare. . 
. Fair women 
one ean have too 
moments pass, and 
a chill seems to creep 
into the atmosphere. We wait on, hoping 
against hope, and at last, just as the 
house detective is about to sidle up and 


ask if we are a guest of this hotel we 
face the truth. She is not coming. Then 
out we crawl] into cold, callous Forty- 
second Street, and so home. You have 
been through it, dear reader, and so have | 

And so, at eleven-forty-five that even- 


ing, had Rollo. For a full three-quarters 
of an hour he waited, scanning the face of 
each new arrival with the anxious seru 
tiny of a lost dog seeking its master; but 
at fourteen minutes of twelve the last 
faint flicker of hope had died away. A 
girl may be a quarter of an hour late fon 
supper. She may be half an hour late. 
Sut there is a limit, and to Rollo’s mind 
forty-five minutes passed it. At ten min- 
utes of twelve a uniformed official outside 
the Knickerbocker Hotel signaled to a 


taxicab, and there entered it a young man 
whose faith in woman was dead. 

Rollo meditated bitterly as he drove 
home, It was not so much the fact that 
she had not come that stirred him. Many 
things may keep a girl from supper. It 
was the calm way in which she had ig 
nored the invitation. When you send a 
girl three bouquets, a bracelet, and a gold 


Billiken with ruby eyes you do not expect 


an entire absence of recognition. Even a 


penny-in-the-slot machine treats you bet 
ter than that. It may give you hairpins 
when you want matches, but at least. it 
takes some notice of you 

He was still deep in gloomy thought 


when he inserted his lateh-key 
the door of his apartment. 

from his 
sitting-room. He 


and opened 


He was aroused 
a laugh from the 


reflections by 
started. 


It was a pleasant laugh and musical, but 
it sent Rollo diving, outraged, for the 
the door What was a woman 


handle of 


fails to produce a certain géne. The sudden 
appearance of Rollo caused a dead silence. 
It was broken by the fall of a chair on the 
carpet as Wilson rose hurriedly to his feet. 
Rollo stood in the doorway, an impres- 
sive statue of restrained indignation. He 
could see the outlying portions of a girl 
in blue at the further end of the table, but 
Wilson obscured his vision. 
“Didn’t expect you back, sir,” 
son. For the first time 
their acquaintance his 
seemed somewhat ruffled. 
“So IT should think,” said Rollo. 
lieve you, by George!” 
“T guess you had better explain, Jim,” 
said a dispassionate voice from the end 


said Wil- 
in the history of 
accustomed calm 


“T be- 


of the table. Wilson stepped aside. 
“My wife, sir,” he said, apologetically 


but with pride. 

“Your wife!” 

“We were married this morning, sir.” 

The lady nodded cheerfully at him. She 
was small and slight, with an impudent 
nose and a mass of brown hair. 

“Pleased to meet you,” 
ing a walnut. 

Rollo gaped. She looked at him again. 

“We've met, haven’t we? Oh, yes, I re- 
member. We met at lunch once. \ And you 
sent me some flowers. It was ever so kind 
of you,” she said beaming. 

She cracked another nut. She seemed | 
to consider that the introductions were 
complete and that formality could now be 
dispensed with once more. She appeared 
at peace with all men. 

The situation was slipping from 
grip. He continued to gape. 

Then he remembered his grievance. 

“T think you might have let me 
you weren’t coming to supper.” 

“Supper?” 

“T sent a note to the theater 
noon.” 


crack- 


she sa id, 


iceaiel 


know 


this after- 


“T haven’t been to the theater to-day. 
They let me off because I was going to 
be married. I’m so sorry. I hope you 
didn’t wait long.” 

Rollo’s resentment melted before the 
friendliness of her smile. “Hardly any 


time,” he said, untruthfully. 
“If I might explain, sir,” 
“By George, if you can, 

from a brain-storm. Cut 

be afraid you'll bore me. 


you'll 
and don’t 
You won't.” 


loose, 


“Mrs. Wilson and I are old friends, sit 
We come from the same town. In fact 

Xollo’s face cleared. | 

“By George! Mechanicsville! Why, of 


” 


course! Then she—? 
“Just so, sir. If you 
asked me once if T had ever 
and I replied in the affirmative.” 
“And it was—?” 
“Mrs. Wilson and I 
married before either 


York. There 


recollect, 


of us came to New 


was a misunderstanding, 
which was entirely my 
“Jim! It was mine.” 


“No, it was all through my being 

“It was not. You know it 

Rollo intervened. 

“Well?” 

“And when you sent me with the 
sir—well, we talked it over again, 
that was how it came about, sir.” 


wasn't.” 


and 


‘i bride looked up from her walnuts. 
You smiled up 


aren't angry?” she 
at Rollo. 
“Angry?” he 
only reasonable that he 
well, not exactly angry, but 
for the first time it came to him that 
situation was not entirely without its com 
pensations. Until that moment he 
completely forgotten Mr. Galloway. 
“Angry?” he “Great 
Mighty glad I came back in time to 
a bit of the wedding breakfast. 1 
it, T can tell you. I’m hungry. 
all are, eh? Let’s enjoy 
old seout: get a move on 
vour imitation of a bridegroom 
rye high-ball for the best man. Mrs. 
son, if vou look in at the theater 
you'll find one or 
presents waiting for 
they'll be a bit 
bracelet, and 


reflected. Of course, 


should be a 


said. 


ourselves, 
son, 


Wil 
to-mor 
row, 
7 hree 

I’m 


vou 


withered, afraid 


I hope he’ll bring you luck. Oh, Wilson.” 

“Ging” 

“Touching this little business—don’t a1 
swer if it’s a delicate question. but 
should like to know—I guess you didn’t 
try the Schedule? More the Mechanies 
ville Method, eh? The one you deseribed 
to me?” 

“On those lines, sir.” said Wilson 


Rollo nodded thoughtfully. 

“Tt seems to me,” he 
a thing or two 
Minnesota.” 

‘A very rising town, sir,” 


said, 
down in 


“they 


assented Wilson 











said Wilson. 


Save me 


| written to show you how to get produce and profits out of your garden. 


you 
been in love, 


were engaged to be 


| in Soils,”’ 
a fool.” 


flowers, | 


it was 

little 
And then 
the 


had 


Seott, no. 
get 
want 
Here we 
Wil- | 
and give us 
mixing a | og 
} you if 


| ground as large 
two small wedding 
bouquets 


a gold Billiken with ruby eves 


know 
Mechanies\ ille, 


$2618 Profit Per Acre 


On a patch of ground containing 840 square feet, C. C. 
Woodruff, of Illinois, raised produce that netted him $51.34 


—or at the rate of $2618 per acre. He probably could not 
have made that much on a full acre, but his figures go to show 
| how many ways there are to make and save money in the 
ordinary small garden. There is money in back yards. 


If Your Garden Isn’t Producing Good Profit 
It’s Not the Garden’s Fault 


There is a gold mine in your garden if you know how to find it. 
| You don’t have to seek far or work hard to locate it. You simply 
have to know a few things, either by experience or from someone who 
is an expert garden-miner. One of the latter now offers to owners 
of small gardens the new booklet 


“GARDEN GOLD” 


Hundreds and 


thousands of people have done it—men like Chas. C. W oodruff, of Illinois, who raised 





| fifty-five dollars’ worth of produce on 840 square feet of ground—at the rate of $2805 


worth per acre a season: or H. S. Weber, a Pennsylvania gardener, who figured his year’s 
receipts on a patch of seven acres at $1700. 

Read these subject headings that occur here and there in this great little book, and 
then read how you can get it at a bargain: 


> 


«<Small Areas Most 
««Planting Pointers,”’ 
«<Storing tor High Winter Prices,’’ 
«<Sweet Potatoes a Paying Specialty,’’ 


««Locating the Garden Mine, 
Drawing Fertility from the Air,”’ 


Profitable,’’ ««“The Secret of 
««Methods of Keeping Moisture 
««$500 Annually per Acre’’ (from Celery), 
««How to Market Vegetables,’’ etc., etc. 


Reduce the Cost of Living 


If you raise no garden vegetables for market, you can still raise them for your own 
table; it is amazing how even a tiny back yard can cut down huckster bills. All] it needs 
is intelligent care and a handbook that is especially adapted tor money-making in small 
patches of ground — in other words, ‘«Garden Gold.’’ 
that is with the 


There is only one way to get this new and valuable work, and 


Farm Journal. 

Farm Fournal 
«*Garden Gold.’’ 
departments that will 
soundest, 


comes once a and each is a kind of little brother to 
sort of paper with well written 
appeal to every member of your family. Every page is full of the 
information on gardening, poultry, 
of farm interests. A splendid new 
to the Soil,’’ by city people who have actually gone to the 
country, and who give the most absorbing accounts of their successes or failures. 
Has 


Regardless of what you may 
a berry patch, a 


month, copy 


It is an intimate, friendly, neighborly 


most practical reading, 


the most helpful 
horses, berries, fruit, 


the dairy, and all the multitude 
series of articles called «*Back 
Farm 
750,000 subscribers already, 
think vow, 


Journal is the standard agricultural paper of the world. 
and insists on a full million. 
back yard, 
as a napkin. 


it is the paper for 


you have a fruit tree, a few hens, or any patch of 


Unlike any other paper. 





You get Farm Journal ; 
| f F Y ith + FARM JOURNAL 
or our ears Wi ; 140 Clifton St., Philadelphia. 
* Garden Gold,” — H Gentlemen—I enclose $1.00, for whic h send 
° a S Garden Gold” (postpaid) and Farm Journal for 
paid, for only i ‘ four full years, to 
Book and Paper may go to different : 
addresses if necessary ’ ” 
‘Garden Gold’’ and Farm Journal will H 
make money for any garden owner who will } . 
read them. Just cut out and mail the coupon. BPO. cere eseeeeseeseenensenaennensensararsrenseneencessnacensnesonmonenqgns 
‘ 
Farm Journal, 140 Clifton St. Philadelphia : 
If y within TEN DAYS, we w INCLUDE FREE R.F.D. or st ate 
P Richard Re i, I i8-pa ‘ ana 11 H Include the aln 1 hi rder i eceived 
; IN ANSWERING rH A EI »nesee 

















Mr. Retail Clothier :— 

You know what we stand 
for—the highest type of mate- 
rials and making, no freaks, 
but always the style which has 
made our national reputation 
as retailers. 

The sort of clothing that 
draws the best trade in town, 
and holds it fast. 

Frankly, it is no line for a 
cross-roads store, for we want 
to sell only to dealers who 
can handle it profitably and 
regularly. 

If you are in a sizable town, 
with a trade that wants the 
best—we’'d like to talk business. 

Write, if you’re interested. 


Rogers Peet & Company 
New York City 


842 Broadway 
at 13th St. 


258 Broadway 
at Warren St. 


1302 Broadway 
at 34th St. 





ADJUSTED 


FOR STROPPING 


THE 


‘6D ww H”? 
STROPPER and HONER 


For all leading makes of safety razor blades 
**The Only One That Does ft Right’’ 
Like a good barber, the D and H hones your 


blade first on a real hone, then strops it with 
the correct diagonal stroke, from heel to point, 
on a flat strop. 

All the stropping in the world will not put 
your blades in ee pe 4 for a good shave, if they 
nee oning~—and they all do at times - even 
some of the brand new blades. 

experienced barber hones his razors regu- 
larly -why shouldn't you, if you expect equally 
sharp blades? 


Price $3.00 
Sent postpaid if you cannot get it at your dealer's 
A. C. HAYDEN & CO. 
Brockton, Mass. 





























We want our 1911 Catalog int 
the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 
, Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
Harness. Biggest and 
best book ever print- 
ed. Murray ‘Highest 
Award’’ Buggies 
Direct from his Fac- 
tory; 4 weeks’ road 
trial; 2 years’ guar- 
Send for this 


323E. 6th St., Cincinnati, 0 























ee eee. Wig, 65c. Whisker 35 
4 te, 10c. Grease € 
1 By 
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Wigs, Make Up Materiala The Art of Mak t 
The Trademore Co., Dept. B, JerseyCity,N.J 











STAMP 108 ali diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Per 

G. H., Mexico, Natal, Ja i Album 10¢. 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. | S6e. hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted t. List Free 

C. Stegman, 5940 Cote Brilliante Avenue, St. Louis Mo 
IN ANGWERING THESE ADVERTISGEVENTS PLEASE MENTION « xe 








Woman To-day 


Concluied from page 18) 


NEORGE PASTON, a woman, is. the 

J author of two plays lately produced 
in London: “The Naked Truth” and “No- 
body’s Daughter.” Paris also is hailing a 
woman playwright—Mlle. Marie Lenéru, 
twenty-eight years old, author of “Les 
Affranchis,” which is being produced at 
the Odéon Théatre by M. Antoine. In 
America we have long since ceased to com- 
ment upon the fact that women are re- 
sponsible for such successes as “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm,” “Baby Mine,” and 


“The Nest Egg.” 


wm YW plumes are made chiefly by 


young children whose fingers are 
small enough to tie the fish knots, three 


of which are in each flue. For this work 
a mother and three children, making to- 
gether a plume a day, receive one cent for 
every forty-seven knots. Artificial flowers 
are made much at home, where a mother 
with the help of her children can make 
three gross of rosebuds a day at the rate 


of fifteen to eighteen cents per gross. These 


facts have been brought to light by the 
investigations of Miss Treby Moore, who 
rather takes away our appetite for the 
Easter hat. 


WOMAN with three babies arrived at 
i the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburg. Seeing her, a portly and time- 


honored parishioner turned away at the 
door. The woman saw him. “Don’t go,” 
she said with a twinkle in her eye. ‘They 


won't spoil your hearing the sermon. I’m 
going to put them in the nursery.” The 


portly parishioner thereupon learned that 


his enterprising pastor, Rev. George H. 
Shelton, had established a nursery on the 


third floor of the Sunday-school building, 
so far from the church that mothers can 
not hear their offspring weep, if weep 
they must. Miss Mary Swan, the super- 
intendent, prevents tears as far pos- 
sible by means of swings, rat- 
tles, and story-books. 


as 
sand piles, 


7S ane boys carrying long strings of 


dead robins into town in the morn- 
ing are a common sight in the South. 
The birds are shot or netted at their 
roosting grounds. Thousands are some- 
times taken in a night, all but the 
choicest being thrown away. The egret 
butchery still continues in Florida, and 
it is not commonly known that the 
mother birds, instead of being shot, are 
taken alive, the plumes torn from their 
backs, and the birds left to die slow 
deaths in the swamps. The American 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals has appealed to women spend- 


ing the winter months in the South to 
aid in stopping the cruelty. Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage has given $15,000 for eduea- 
tional work in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and the Carolinas, to teach the protec- 
tion of wild birds and animals. She 
added to this $500 for a special robin- 


protective fund to quell the Southern fond- 
ness for robin pie. 


1 bees nearly every child has some apti- 
tude which, if properly cultivated, 
would amount to talent, is the doctrine set 
forth by Miss Margaret MeMillan, the En- 
glish educator who has lecturing in 
this country. Development is the missing 
quantity, not potential talent, she claims, 
and the proper development of the child’s 
body is the first Miss MeMillan 
was largely responsible for introdueing the 


been 


step. 


feeding of necessitous children into En- 
glish sehools, and it was through her 
efforts that the first school baths of Brad- 
ford were built. 

WOMEN of America have proved 


W' 


utterly disappointing to the distin 


guished Hindu queen, the Maharani of 
Jaroda. She has returned home after her 
second visit to America with the report 
that, instead of being the most fascinating 
women in the world, as she had heard, we 
have less chic than the French because our 
clothes are more exaggerated in style; our 
coquetry is not attractive because it pos 
sesses no subtlety The manner of an 
American woman who wishes to attract a 
man is that of the boy who wants to play 
golf with him—as frank, as devoid of 
poetry, declares this seathing queen She 
is not surprised that our men do not 
make love well—the women save them the 
trouble The American women are masecu 
line The only softness about them is the 
stuff in which tl drape themselves 

not in their souls This Maharani is a 
woman of advanced education and talent, 
i type of the modernized Oriental, there 
To! \ I not let her 1 port pass It 
is up to some of us to make a_ few 
remarks concerning the art-concealing art 
of frankne t! exceeding subtlet if 
indo! 


Model 11-D—Special Touring Car—5 pass.—$2750 
Standard Chassis has 121 inch wheel base and 50 H. P. 
Motor. Equipment does not include top or wind shields. 


The Speedwell’s record holds unique dis- 
tinction. 

It is one of unbroken satisfaction on the 
part of Speedwell owners. 

This is remarkable enough, in the case 
of any car—regardless of price—to call 
forth comment. 

But it is even more remarkable in this 
instance, for this reason :— 

Many Speedwell owners are men who 
formerly owned cars which cost them 
$4000 to $6000 to buy. 

Their standard is high. Price aside, 
they look, first, for the good features 
to which they have been accustomed 
in their costly cars. 

In the Speedwell they find the size and 
richness and structural sturdiness 
which these cars have given them. 

They find, too, the same silent power and 





The history of Speedwell ownership 
is one of unbroken satisfaction 


flexibility of motor, the same willing. 
ness of reciprocating parts, and in ad- 
dition to this quality, they discover 
features of mechanical worth not to be 
had in any car, save the Speedwell, at 
any price. 

Because these things are so, the Speed- 
well has won to itself many recruits 
from among former $4000 to $6000 car 
owners. 

This trend was more general in Igro than 
ever before, and in 1rg11 will exceed the 
last year. 

For the sense of proportion of value to 
price is teaching the wise buyer that 
price is not always a pledge of value. 

The Speedwell cat log will tell you the 
features to look for in the car you buy, 
and help you to compare other cars 
with the Speedwell. Send for it, today. 


THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 240 Essex Ave., DAYTON, OHIO 













































Licensed under Selden Patent 
At the Chicago Show—January 28—February 4 
This is the $50 Pri i — 
is is the $500.00 Prize Epigram 
Cc * 
e f an f OoO-Trted an 
b S f 1 / 1 d a 
To“Get Santo-fied” means to thoroughly VACUUM clean your fur- 
nishings in the home and elsewhere with the famous, silent-running 
rT 7) i 
KYA NY \li 
“Get Santo-fied and be Satisfied” is original and distinctive. It will stick 
in your memory. Itisa positive commandto do something and enjoy the 
great reward—the satisfaction of having your home clean and free 
from dust, dirt and the germs of disease tracked in from the streets. 
Santo Epigram Contes Mo. ; Edw. Mende, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Thos. A. Patton, Daven- 
Pig est port, Ia.; Mrs. Wm. S. Heffernan, , Wasl Chas. A 
This wa 1 battle of the wits wn in many Darlington, Des Moines, Ia. ; Warrer eck, St. Johnsbury, Vt; 
% More than eople touk part. ‘Ihey talked about Virginia Patterson, San Antonio, Tex.; J. H. Reese, Miami, Fla.; 
it in public and private and held epigram sociais in churches, James Lenaghan, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Brady, Williamsport, Pa. ; 
lubs and lodges, Edw. L. Bolce, Cincinnati, O.; P. E. McCuilough, Los Angele 
Epigrams were submitted by bankers, manufacturers, mer- Cal.; E. H. Calkins, Joplin, Mo.; Mrs. C. H. Wiley, Anna, Il 
chants, lawyers, statesmen, writers, clerks, and their wives and Mrs. W. J. Lennox, Chino, Cal.; C. S. Milliken, Pasadena, Cal 
daughters—in fact, by people in every walk of life They came Mrs. Jas. Stone, Florence, Mass.; Nellie A. Mu rphy, Phila- 
from every state and territory—from Canada, Mexico, Panama, delphia, Pa.; E. H. White, Cleveland, 0.; Edgar G. Bradford, 
England, France, Portugal and China, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary H. Yeamans, Whitehall, N. Y.; Miss 
The Contest closed De« 1910. It required nearly a month Frances Colby, Oakland, Cal. ; Mr. Ormon E. Bassett, Wenonah, 
to deciie who won Many thousand contestants violated the N.J.; J. C. Hackney, Wortham, Tex.; F. G. Stough, Teague, 
conditions by sqnding their « u plain paper or by writirg Tex. ; Frank n Boushee, Vi nna, Va. ($3.33); Bessie R. Canse, 
several epigrams on the sy hich provided spaces for Vancouver, Wash. ($3.33) Roy F. Jackson, P ughkeepsie, N. Y. 
I nore than six words. ty was also a condition, but ($8.33); John J. King, W iItham, Mass. (#3. Franc as Weesle, 
several thousand epigrams f Scriptural quotations or Savannah,!/l. ($3.33); Mrs.Geo, R. Anse 1, 'Seatile, Wash. ($3.33) 
ses from ell-known dvertisements l si 
lial : : acs a SEVENTH: —40 prizes of $5.00 exch—Clarence White, Fort 
Fhe final celection was mide lig & exectal comnltiee mn. ( ins, Col Gordon Dalryr N. ¥.3 Ps 
posed of Mr. Theodore B. Creamer, late of N. W. Ayer & S AS ee wr ae qr sree 
toy - a cee nD F. - Robi [ rar 
Merchantville, N. J.; Ru J.¢ 
Stor Houghton, Mich Carrie 
Raley, Baltimore, Md Wast 
Mrs, J. A. Weldrum, Vert », Ia 
Mrs. Jas. A. Sloan, Nashvil il, Smith 
Center, Kan.; Leroy E ; A. C. Swat 
Denver, Col,; G. I * use, Denver, Col.; J.T. Norton, Der 
Col. ; Dr R. A. Tate ffeyvi e, Kan.; M. B. Dean, Chicag 
fil.; R. C. Sueuberds Barteanats Cal Loring Underwood, 
Boston, Mass.; Marie Patterson, Salt Lake City, Utah; Wa 
Bloomer Pollock, Belleville, N. J.; Josephine V. Hoskins, Brazil, 
Ind Henry B, Mitchell, Athe Ga Albert Bader, New Or- 
ans, La Miss Eliza D. Williams, e, N.Y 
t e L. Ingraham, Philadelphia, Pa Frank 
Pa Miss 1. D. A r, eland, O rs, V 
B. C.; May Mer ,N.J St.1 
ag M Herbert Cress s, M Sea 
7 Wash Miss Ss ( ‘ ( Mrs. J 
* THIRD: —‘‘Man! Get Ww 1 \ t N Car Lord Sarah C y. En ica 
ull, New York City—#1 ( ); Mrs. M Bentor (@ 
FOURTH:—2 prizes—ench s SANTO Electric Cleaner s in Getinse Seni oa ; 
2 rt Hubbard, East Aurora, N. ¥ Hugo H ’ I 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


What makes a pleas- 
ant gilt to a man? 
Velvet. What puts 
him in good humor 
and keeps him there? 
Velvet. It makes a 
ripping good gift 
Velvet is the smooth- 
est, richest piece of 
Burley tobacco made. 
It's just the choice 
leaves of the plant 
mellowed and cured 
so perfectly that every 
particle of flavor is 
brought to its height. 
It doesn't burn the 
tongue, simply be- 
cause it grows with- 
outa burn. If you 
are searching for a 
good present get a 
pound can of Velvet 
from any tobacconist. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, III. 








The Serving of Age 
(Concluded fiom page 1h) 


my life, and I’m too old to learn to like the 
other way. Now I'll have to take what I 
can get! 

“Oh, it’ll be easy enough for you to catch 
on somewhere,” lied Rathburn. “It isn’t 
every man that’s been in the game as long 
as you have that has your record, Mr. 
Mason.” 

Mason denied this with a shake of the 
head. “The big things I did were a long 
time ago,” he replied. ‘So long ago that 
people have forgotten all about them. The 
only big thing I’ve done for five years is— 
this failure! That’s all people have to 
measure me with. ‘He was all right once,’ 
they'll say, ‘but he’s too old. He’s a back 
number now.’ Oh, I know; I’ve seen plenty 
of ’em go the same way.” 

“Some of those desk jobs pay pretty 
well,” hazarded Thompson, “and it’s only 
the experienced men get ’em.” 

“Pay!” snorted Mason. “Pay well! 
Maybe they do. I won’t starve. I’ve not 
thrown my money away for thirty years. 
I can quit now and sit still easily for the 
rest of it. That’s not what’s worrying me. I 
wanted to quit when I got to the turn of the 
road with a clean sheet. I wanted to die 
with my boots on—or take ’em off myself!” 

A door on the far side of the big room 
opened and Marcey, the managing editor, 
eame into the room with a pink slip of 
paper in his slim fingers. 

“Thompson,” he said crisply, “go into 
the composing-room and tell ’em to make 
over the front page for an extra. I want 
three columns open.” 

He turned to the interested group. 

“Robert Ulrich is dead!” he said simply. 


i) ie men looked at him wonderingly. 
To most of them Robert Ulrich was 
simply a name to conjure with. The Lon- 
don correspondent of the “Lantern” had 
been on the other side so long that none 
of them had ever seen him, but they knew 
his work. 

“He was a great man,’ Marcey con- 
tinued slowly, “not a brilliant man, but a 
great one. He was of the sort who be- 
come great by hard work. That’s why his 
place is not impossible to fill. The London 
correspondent has to be something beside 
a reporter. He has to be a diplomat and a 
strategist. It takes a seasoned man for that 
work. It’s been the policy of this paper 
for years—long before I came to it—to 
pick its foreign correspondents right from 
the office. Fortunately, we seem to breed 
men of that caliber right here among us.” 

The door of the composing-room opened 
and Thompson came in. Something in the 
tense positions of the men before him 
made him pause, his hand still resting on 
the half-opened door. 

“Mason,” continued Marcey, turning his 
head slightly, “the ‘Lantern’ wants to send 
you to London. Will you go?” 

Mason turned very white, got up and 
picked from the floor the crumpled copy of 
the opposition’s paper which Black had 
hastily shoved out of sight 

“Tt must be that you haven’t seen this, 
Mr. Marcey,” Mason said quietly, holding 
out the paper. 

Marcey took the paper without looking 
it it and dropped his other hand on to 
Mason’s shoulder. 

“Oh, yes,” he said easily, “I saw that. I 
saw you run for the Governor’s train, too. 
It was a plucky thing to do at your age, 
Mason; it’s the sort of thing you’ve been 
doing for more years than I care to count.” 

He swung round on the rest of the group. 

“T suppose,” he continued with a smile, 
“that Mason thought that one failure ended 
his usefulness Maybe he’s been telling 
you boys that he was too old, that he’d 
got to stand aside and let a younger man 
have a chance and all that sort of thing. 
Over in London, Mason, you won't have to 
run for trains. Your assistants will do 


| that. You let vour head and hand do the 


work over there.” 


There was an instant of silence. and | 


| then half a dozen frantic young reporters 


were trying to shake Mason’s hand at 
onee, and though he smiled steadily he 
made no effort to hide the moisture in the 
eorner of his blue eyes 

So Mason, with his neatly rolled um- 
brella still under his arm and the big pipe 
voing, walked back on very steady old legs, 
and took the cover off his tvpewriter with a 
vouthful bang and clatter of metal while the 


younger men watched him without envy 


CAAA 


WALLS AND CEILINGS 


Compo-Board is the Modern wall lining. It is better than lath and 
plaster in every way. Can have no ugly cracks and never needs repair; 


takes paint, paper or kalsomine perfectly. Not only is it a superior 
wall lining, but it has a multitude of other uses. 


DURABLE. Compo-Board will last as long as the building stands. There is 
nothing about its composition to disintegrate. Plaster, as it gradually dries, begins 
to crumble and fall away from the lath, leaving a big hole that is expensive to re- 
pair. Compo-Board walls can’t be marred or chipped off by banging furniture 
into them. 


———_—— 
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MOISTURE PROOF. Compo-Board has a facing and backing of heavy hard 
paper which is made especially for us. It is this paper which makes it absolutely 
moisture proof. Compo-Board is put on dry and introduces no moisture into the 
building. 


NONCONDUCTOR OF HEAT. Everyone knows that paper is one of the most perfect nonconductors 
of heat, Compo-Board, with its facing and backing of specially prepared paper, forms a wall lining that retains 
all the heat in winter and excludes the heat of 

— summer. If you put Compo-Board in your floors 
E iva under the matched flooring you will never be 
troubled with cold feet in the winter. 


TO MANUFACTURERS. Compo-Board 
is being used all over the country in the manu- 
facture of many articles and around factories 
and stores. Lots of manufacturers are putting it 
into their products. Possibly you can use it to 
For Exhibition Booths your advantage. Send for a sample and see. For Window Trimming 


Send for Sample and Booklet 


The sample will show you how it is made and the booklet tells all about its many uses and advantages. Sold 
in strips 4 feet wide and 1 to 18 feet long by dealers in nearly every town and city. 


NORTHWESTERN COMPO-BOARD COMPANY 
4222 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The border of this advertisement is a slightly reduced cross seotion 
illustration of Compo-Board 
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First, use the greatest care to select a truly artistic design. 
sure the mantel is substantial and safe as well as artistic. 


WHEN CHOOSING A MANTEL | 
Second, be 


P. & B. Brick Mantels : 


a m the | 
brick we 


nental and English »t become dented, scorched or blis- 


Abet »lutely safe, for there is noth- 










» fF bens ty and sim. 





| plic itv "Ti unique, hav erheated. Can be installed by any 
| i ing al i th pth and charac hand carving. mason } want the best mantel, at a reason 
. ~ A P.&B. Mante willlekal fetime. Madeentirely able price, send for our Sketch Book today. 
B et aS THE PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
—— = » Dept. 8, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass New York Sales Office, 112 W. 42nd St 

















A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which } 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
ogical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 





Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace —a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Looks like a dia- 
mond—wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 



















Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 


and medical professions or artificial backing. Set 
It contains in one volume only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have mountings 1-30th the cost of 


diamonds. Guarante ed to contain 
no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
on approval. Money cheerfully 

refunded if not perfectly satis 
factory. Write today for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book—it’s free 
for the asking. Address- 


Remoh 
Jewelry Co. 


Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


“ in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Posignlé 


‘Other Peor s Opinions” and Table of ¢ 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. | 








PURITAN PUB. CO.., 774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 
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ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “ie 


than Tea or C worse 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at hom« 


§@@~ Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘ = ‘so = decane 
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A Prediction Coming True 


HE “Wall Street Journal” confirms 

the prophecy made on this page 

some time ago that bonds would 

be in better demand. Referring 
to the record of sales in the first week 
of the new year in New York City, that 
good judge of the financial barometer 
said: 

“In the bond houses there was a decided 
change from the dulness just experienced. 
Over-the-counter business was even stronger 
than that in the public market, and some 
of the employees who were saying not long 
ago that they had forgotten how to trade 
were decidedly busy. One house that spe- 
cializes in equipments said its stock was 
practically cleaned out by Friday, and an 
other prominent banking house was able to 
dispose of approximately $2,000,000 Union 
Pacific refunding 4s for real investment.” 


Irrigation Bonds Default 


_ of the big Western irrigation proj- 

ects which were being built with the 
proceeds of the sale of their bonds are in 
trouble. Interest coupons due January 1, 
amounting to $40,000 on $1,335,000 of 
bonds of the Conrad Land and Water Co. 
of Montana, and $30,000 on $1,016,000 of 
bonds of the Big Lost River Irrigation 
Co. of Idaho, have not been paid, and some 
sort of bondholders’ protective association 
will be formed. According to the announce- 
ment of the bond house which sold the 
bonds, both projects are fairly near com- 
pletion and the necessary work will be 
continued. 

This default points the essential weak 
ness of irrigation securities. Until a proj 
ect is completed and in shape to yield re- 
turns to the ultimate buyers of the land, 


it ean not meet regular charges on con 
struction bonds. Such charges must be 


paid by the promoters until the land under 
the ditches actually is producing crops. 
The sellers of such bonds are not doing 
their whole duty by the investing public 
unless they show themselves ready to carry 
a project through to this productive stage. 


Terminal Bonds 


@ On this page,on January 7,was printed 
a brief definition and discussion of equip- 
ment bonds. In future issues other types 
of bonds will be described in the same ele- 
mentary way. er 3s tt tk “F5 


TINERMINAL bonds, as the name indi- 
| eates, are mortgages on railroad or 
other transportation company terminal 
property, and, like equipment bonds, are 
based on property absolutely necessary to 
the operation of the company. Wisely se 
lected, therefore, their first 
class. Three classes of bonds 
are available: 

1. Those secured by a mortgage on ter- 
minal property used by railroads which 
do not own or control the terminal com- 
pany or guarantee its bonds. 

2. Of the same class as No. 1, except 
that the railroads using the terminal do 
guarantee the principal o1 
both, of the terminal company’s 

3. Those secured by a 
terminal properties 
using the terminal 

Naturally, the third class is best in 
point of safety No. 2 is also likely to 
investment, especially if 
using the terminal are 
and the terminal is the most 


security is 
terminal 


interest, o1 
bonds 
mortgage on 
owned by the roads 


represent a good 
the roads strong 


convenient 


and economical to be found Before in 
vesting in bonds of th st class, it 
should be discovered if t| terminal 
property is likely to be worth in case the 
railroads cease using it In that class 
the roads are merely tenants of the prop 
erty, free to move out and having no in 
terest in the terminal company or its 
abilitv to meet its obligations In 
ing cities it might be that the prope 
would be more valuable used for other 
purposes 

From a current cular is deserip 
tion of an offering of $25,000 Gulf Ter 


7 
<4 


minal Company of Mobile, Alabama, lirst 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds is taken: 
“Dated January 1, 1907, due January 1, 
1957. Authorized $700,000, issued $600, 
000. Guaranteed jointly and severally as 
to the payment of both principal and in- 
terest by the Southern Railway Company 
and the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com 
pany. Secured by a first mortgage on the 
entire property of the Gulf Terminal Com 
pany in Mobile, Alabama, consisting of 
its recently completed passenger terminal 
and approaches, extending through seven 
city blocks and containing an area of 6.37 
This terminal is leased to the rail- 
roads guaranteeing the bonds, the entire 
capital stock being owned by the railroads, 
excepting directors’ qualifying shares. Un 
der the terms of the lease the companies 
agree to use no other passenger station in 
the City of Mobile, consequently conve- 
nient access for their passenger trains de 
pends on their continual compliance with 
the same. 


acres, 


The aggregate earnings of these 


The Average 


ans Money 


two roads for the fiseal year ended June 


30, 1910, after payment of their own 
fixed charges, were equal to over ten 
times the amount of this issue. Price 


yielding 4% per cent.” 
Railroad Capitalization 

@ Number eight of a series of brief arti 
cles on the study of a railroad’s annual 
report. The series is for the assistance 
of investors in railivay securities. These 
have already appeared: “The A BC of a 
Railroad’s Report,” November 26, 1910: 
“The Operating Ratio,” December 17, 1910; 
“ Waintenance of Equipment,” December 24, 
1910; “Maintenance of Roadway,’ Decen- 
ber 31, 1910; “Conducting 
tion,”” January 7; “The Location of a 
Railroad,’ January 14; and “Traffic Den 
sity,” January 21. oe te ft SE oS: 


, & capitalization of a road or the 
amount of its bonds and_ stocks is 
not by itself of great significance. 


Transpo fa 


To get 





An Experiment in 

t years ago an investor put $20,000 
into the eight stocks charted 

Into each he put $2,500, on the sound 

theory that judicious scattering tends to 


below. 


lessen the risk of loss. Also, he wisely 
chose both old standard stocks and new 
issues. Reference to the chart will show 


that five of the eight lost a total of 182% 
points, and that three of the eight gained 
a total of 122% points from the cost price 
in 1901. The net loss was 59% points. 
\verage price paid for the five stocks that 
declined in value was 172 4-5. and the 
average dividend return on them at the 
time was 6.4 per cent. This meant an 
actual vield on the cost of approximately 
3.72 per cent. On the other three, costing 
an average of 104, and paying an average 
dividend of 6.34 per cent, the yield was 
about 6.09. It will be recalled that in 
1901 the country was in a very optimistic 
mood; there was much talk about increases 
of dividends and bonus payments, and the 
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Stock Investment 


buyer was widely advised that he could 
not expect more than about a four per 
cent yield on sound stocks. In the ten 
years, as the chart shows, there have been 
some radical changes of opinion. 

In making his selections the buyer of 
the stocks wanted to avoid shaky securi- 
ties. He bought outright and has held on. 
Ile was a real investment buyer. The one 
mistake he made was to buy at too high 
a price. In the opinion of the shrewdest 
buyers, good stocks with first-class divi 
dend-paying records ought to yield around 
6 per cent. Bought at that point, they 
are likely to rise in prosperous times, but 
they do not fall very far below their pur- 
chase price in bad years. As a matter of 
fact, this investor would have done better to 
buy bonds. It is a fairly safe rule to buy 
bends when the demand for stocks is very 
heavy. Ina future issue, by way of contrast, 
will be shown the outeome of a $20,000 in 
vestment on bonds for the same period. 


1904/1905 |1906 1907 |1908 |1909 |1910 {LOW 





1 — Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul; B 
Penn. R. R.; E—American Sugar Ref. Co.; F 
National Lead, pref 


Westinghouse Electric, pref.; ( 


New York Central; D 
Canadian Pacific; G—U. S. Steel, pref.; H— 


Solid lines represent railroad stocks, and dotted lines industrial stocks 






the matter clear the first thing to do js 
to ascertain the capitalization per mile of 
road—that is, divide the capitalization 
figures by the length of railroad. When 
this is done and the figures for various 
roads are all on a per-mile basis, it js 
easy to make comparisons of one road 
with another. Here are a few per-mile 
capitalizations of prominent roads for the 
year ending June 30, 1909: 


nds Stock 
Union Pacific ‘53,000 $49,000 
Southern Pacific 18,500 28,500 
Erie . ; 106,000 79,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio 60,000 33,000 





Southern Railway 
Canadian Pacific. 


33,000 
17,000 


25,000 
20,500 
The large capitalization of the Ameri- 
can roads compared with that of the 
Canadian Pacific has been generally at- 
tributed to insufficiently drastic reorgan- 
izations and to wastefulness in the con- 
struction of the American roads. But it 
also represents a much higher standard of 
road-bed and equipment than the Canadian 
Pacifie possesses. Again, no argument is 
necessary to show that a road with two, 
three, or four tracks must neces- 
sarily have spent more on the road-bed and 
equipment than a single-track road; and 
the money so spent must have been raised 
by the sale of bonds or, more usually, of 
stock. / 

In the bonds, the question 
whether the money received was equal to 
the face value of the bonds which has to 
be paid at maturity is vital: for a bond 
is a debt for a definite amount which the 
road must meet. 

In many cases the large bonded capi- 
talization of American roads, such 
as the Erie, represents in the end bonds 
sold at a discount, or where the money 
was misapplied, thereby requiring abnor- 
mally large sales to raise the same sum 
for the road. 

A road bond larget 
than the real value of its property, or even 
This 
is the trouble with the Erie, whose earn- 
ings for the length of the road show up 
well. 

For bond 


even 


case of 


some 


whose issues are 


about the same, is in a bad position. 


distinct from 
stock watering, there is no excuse, whether 
it represents “embezzlement” in some more 
or less legal form, or a great discount when 
the bonds of the road were sold. Growth 
of traffic in such a case only mitigates the 
situation; for the large bond interest on 
the abnormal capitalization has to be paid 
regularly to the bondholders each year 
New road-bed and new equipment will be 
required in the end to handle the new 
business, and the burden on the road is in 
a state of perpetual growth. 


watering, as 


Advice Wanted 

Epitor “AVERAGE MAN’s Money” 

‘TR—May I take the liberty of asking 
N you how a woman may help herself 
to understand her own business affairs— 
to keep herself posted about her securities? 
Onee the broker has bought the securities 
for her he is no 
longer interested. 
woman 


longer responsible, no 
How am JI—how is any 
to know what is happening in the 
company or in the securities markets to 
affect the value of my holdings? 

Ought I, ‘knowledge of 
finance and business, to put my affairs into 
the hands of a trust company and 
their management to the trust 
officials ? 4 Woman 


having no real 


leave 
company 
INVESTOR 


qd. This letter raises a point on which there 
can be no two sound opinions The aver 


age woman can not find out enough about 


finance the practical side of it, at any 
rate to undertake the management of her 
own investments {bout the best she can 
hope to do w to insist upon requla and 


full accounting and con plete periodical 


reports on her securities from the indt 


ridual or trust 


whose care 
Whatever check- 
accounts and reports she 


addition will be of alue. 


com pany tit 
her money is entrusted 
ing up of these 


a secure in 
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Loose Teeth and | 
C : t Complete Shipped 
rape-Nuts Five Room Anywhere 
How Mr. Post's Faking Strikes S$ 
, Various Observers 298 @ 
ENATOR TINKHAM’S bill to pro- 
vide punishment for swindling stock- . ° 
jobbers is elastic enough to reach The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the material for a 
~~ some part of the disreputable adver- complete house direct from the original producer. It saves 
— ae re all. oe . four profits on the lumber, mill-work, hardware — 
expose oO ° ‘ OSL, ie rrape-t uts man, e ’ 4 } 4 et. 
laid open a new vein of press-muzzling, in You keep the middlemen’s profits in your own poc 
that no newspaper carrying Post’s decep- D hi H B ] B G 
tive advertising has printed the facts about we Ing ouses, unga OwsS, arns, , arages 
Post and CoLiier’s. You can get them Aladdin knocked-down houses are not portable. They are built exactly the 
in full only by writing to CoLLtrEeR’s for same as.any well constructed dwelling house. They cannot be taken apart 
them—a procedure we recommend. when once erected. They are strong, warm, convenient and permanent. 
—Boston Commoner. Our patent plaster board is warmer than lath and plaster. Aladdin houses are 
the original knocked-down houses. They have been used for years in every 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY seems to have a right part of the country. 
to gloat over its victory over Grape-Nuts Y C B ild Al ADDIN H Y If 
lo is Post of Battle Creek in the libel suit for ou an ul an ouse ourse 
le of $50,000 which it instituted. The jury de- Every piece of lumber in an Aladdin house is cut out in our mill by expert workmen and fitted. 
ation cided that the Battle Creek union fighter A saw is not required in any part of the work. Every stick is lettered and numbered to corre- 
Vhen would have to pay the $50.000. the largest — To = oe and instructions which go with each house. No skilled labor 
rious verdict ever rendered in a libel suit— 9 4 ; e 
it is which would indicate that the testimony H h g Wl h h ALADDIN House 
road against Post was pretty convincing. ere sw at you et th — t to fit accurately 
i + a » : ave ¢; ave vey > A com ete house means a umber cu onta ( atety 
“mile on s methods have always been those for poy loundation timbers, the joists, studding and 
r the of the swashbuckler, a man made insolent rafters, the siding, the flooring; the porch timbers, joists, 
with the sudden power brought him by Spoting. oorenees. railing. pened roof Rares ne age 
irtv ar is > ae, at Xe gles; doors, half glass for outside and paneled tor a 
dirty dollars. His methods, as COLLIER’s inside openings, windows, with glass in place; window 
indicated, was to shut the mouth of every sash, inside and outside window trim and inside and 
paper he could reach with his big adver- , outside door trim, moulded base board for “ — 
tising. He became so successful and pow- sean, sesetner seveneiies (ee We a ae 
erful through these means that he imag- = ~ doors; handsome burnished art brass locks and hinges 
0,500 ined dollars would prevail in all things. for outside ee — for — —— ~ lia 
ilwe “ee ‘is Yocr 7 . coats inside and outside and plaster boar¢ 
mts: —Milwaukee (Wis.) Social Democratic for lining entire house inside, taking plac« 
I Herald. of lath and plaster. Kalsomine for finish 
the ing all inside walls and ceilings. 
at- . — ‘ “a : nee Aladdin houses are sold under a posi- 
rgan- lf the verdict 1S enforced it may prove tive guarantee. This guarantee also 
con- that “there is a reason” ‘for the Postum | covers safe arrival of all material. Our 
: yeople to go in the he s of : ceiver. large catalog gives complete informa- 
ut it ed - © —_ “ "i = tion on 75 different houses from 2 to 12 
rd of Shae AERC Nanas) ewes & : - - rooms and from $98 up. — - 
idian Send stamp today 
nt is Collier then brought suit and got a ver for Catalog F > 
Say agvaing a og i . " { ‘ ° 
two. dic t against the Postum ( ompany for North American Construction Co. 
eces- $50,000. He proved that Postum and Bay City, Michi 
1 and Grape-Nuts were frauds. oe? ah Se 
and —~Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal. PA ity en 
aised c R Co., Lumsden Bldg 
y, of FE L E Cc I C COLLIER’S has recently been after Post, ee 
yg Postum fame, and succeeded in getting 
stion y . : . a verdict against him for $50,000, one of | 
al to “we Luxurious | the largest libel verdicts ever given by a | 
is to roc coupe 1S jury. COoLirer’s claims that Post is a 
bond P ; faker, and judging from the verdict against | D Wd eh 4 
1 the an all-y aI Cal him the fact has been well proven. Howses ‘ 
pans Edmore (N. Dak.) News. ‘ 4 
capi- for a Man or woman. 
I 
such . rd . ™ > ld 
his In winter it shuts out POSTUM-LAND 
hia ° ° : By Arnold B. Hall 
one} wind, rain and snow. <i Oe iets maa’ 
pnor- a ; [To a Pot of Postum, or Post’s Panacea] 
sum Cold never checks 1ts In Postum-land, my sonny, 
ih ° - ° Old Satan’s got a cinch; 
urge! starting or | unning. He never has a heartache 
even . >+ ~¢ {nd never knows a pinch . 
This In su mmet you can He turneth on the thumbscrew 
set have t h e win dow S ind hoppeth like the flea; | 
Vv up | He sielleth like the bullfrog 
open all around you. ind bush. like the tn 
from ‘ a. Gainesville, Ga. 
othe Even the seat-end win- 
ae dowsdrop an unusu- COLLIER’S gives some of the facts brought | 
" ‘th 2 ° ws out on the trial, which are truly edifying. 
— al feature In electric They should be of great value to the foolish 
Me coupe construction person who takes stock in the average | . 
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paid p | a licine and youth-renewing adver URBRUG S 
year . And with all its manifest beau- Buffalo (N. Y.) Catholic Union ARCADIA 
Il be ties—style, comfort, convenience 
new . : an , ‘is 
. the Luxurious Broc is a most There’s a ($50,000) reason. 
is in ; : , . 
economical car for town or sub- New York Monthly Bulletin LooK MIXTURE 
. 3 - ts aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 
urban use. Dowacrac, Micn. Jor Name : fern me pores Rater Beye snob sis 
‘Three to seven dollars a month What I started to write about was my VA RI S ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
will furnish all the current neces- great prize offer. stands al! by itself, the KING of mixtures. 
sking ee tees hl av eS Three thousand dollars in Gold to the : A tobacco that vour women folks will 
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Every Cadillac is a Dewar Trophy 





We in America are sometimes accused of un- 
duly acclaiming our own achievements. 

As a matter of fact, we are singularly indif- 
ferent about our own accomplishments. 

We make a seven+days’ wonder of our en- 
gineering triumphs, and then—forget them. 

In England, they are still discussing the fact 
that a moderate-priced American motor car 
won the world’s trophy for fine manufactur- 
ing, two years ago. 

And, in reality, that was an achievement 
worth while. 

That America should invade the old world— 
and give that old world an object-lesson in 
standardization was significant. 

It was significant, because standardization 
means painstaking care—means devotion to 
seemingly trivial details—means measure- 
ments minute beyond optical perception— 
means, in short, the very things in which 
American manufacturers have been assumed, 
by their continental critics, to be more or 
less shiftless. 

These qualities, embodied in the Cadillac, were 
a source of surprise abroad; because they were 
scarcely expected in an American product. 

The subject has recently been revived by 
British technical writers, and it is of interest 
to every man who owns, or contemplates 
owning, a motor car. 

Any motor car which does not incorporate to 
a greater or less degree the precise qualities 
which won the Dewar Trophy for the Cadillac 
is not, in the last analysis, a good value for 
the money it costs you. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 





FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR, $1800 


The qualities which won that trophy insure 
long life in the car—because they eliminate 
looseness, ill-fitting parts, wear, and friction. 

These qualities explain why you so rarely hear 
of a Cadillac owner who has any trouble with 
his car. 


They explain the really phenomenal records in 
low cost of upkeep which have been reported 
in all parts of the country. 

From numerous cities come specific reports 
affording conclusive proof in this respect, 
but the tabulated figures from these cities 
are merely typical of the experiences all over 
the world. 


And, we repeat, these accomplishments all 
hark back to the same qualities which won 
the Dewar Trophy. 


So, as we started out to say, there is valid 
reason for the revival of interest abroad in 
the winning of the Dewar Trophy by the 
Cadillac. 


There is valid reason for reminding you of it. 


There is valid reason why you should bear it 
in mind when you come to buy a motor car. 


Standardization—interchangeability of parts— 
and the perfect alignment of all these parts 
should be the first law of motor car con- 
struction. 


It is indisputably the law which regulates the 
quality and the duration of the service which 
you get from any motor car. 


It explains the Cadillac success. 


It explains why you should own a Cadillac. 


Touring Car, Demi-Ton- 
neau and Roadster 


$1700 


Fore-door Touring Car, $1800 
Torpedo, $1850 
Coupe, $2250 
Limousine, $3000 


Prices include the following 
equipment, f. o. b. Detroit : 
sosch magneto and Delco igni- 

tion systems. One pair gas 

lamps and generator. One pair 
side oil lamps and tail lamp. 

One horn and set of tools. 

Pump and repair kit for tires. 

60-mile season and trip Stand- 

ard speedometer; robe rail; 
full foot rail in tonneau and half 
foot railinfront. Tire holders. 


Woman on the Prairies 


Concluded from page 17 


dom so! I had a dreadful time to get away 
from home. My father and my mother and 
my brothers promised me anything if I would 
give up the scheme, but they couldn’t give 
me the only thing I wanted, which wag 
this wonderful independence and freedom, 
All of the girls I know in Kansas City 
are wild about it.” 


ND by way of corroboration of this 
JX truth, in walked a newly enrolled 
resident of the community. She was small 
and slight. She wore a one-piece frock, 
with a long waist-line, and a flounce of a 
skirt, all of which had been created by the 
hand of an amateur. She had come up 
from Kansas City for two weeks, and then 
decided to remain permanently. The letter 
of her former employees, accepting her res- 
ignation, was in one hand and a newspaper 
in the other. This was the first day in 
seven years that she had not felt the re- 
straining influence of those employers, the 
slavery of having to get somebody else’s 
thoughts on to paper without altering their 
form and to do it within a certain length 
of time. Now she felt free! The news. 
paper in her hand contained extracts from 
a letter she had written home telling of 
the splendid young quarter-breed Indians 
of the county, who were so fine, so hand- 
some, so rich! The headline on her letter 
read: “Kansas City Girl Tells of Quarter- 
Breed Beaux!” 

A glamour and a rapture seem to play 
about the lives of all those who enter this 
land of golden sunshine and golden crops, 
The postmistress, far up in the northern 
part of the county, feels it as she performs 
her daily tasks. When she discovers some 
passing countryman whom she can induce 
to stop at every home along his route and 
deliver mail, she is frankly pleased to have 
accomplished so much for the Government 
without expense. When she fails, she is no 
less pleased to harness her own private 
cayuse and distribute it, free of all charge, 
to recipient and to Government alike. On 
such occasions she leaves a card on her 
door stating that, in the absence of volun- 
teers, she has gone to deliver the mail in 
person, and the hours at the post-office are 
necessarily abandonded until this is done. 

She acquired her position through the 
cooperation of all of the residents of her 
section of the county, who signed a_peti- 
tion in her behalf. When she got it, she 
partitioned her 10 by 12 residence into two 
rooms, one of which she devotes to Govern- 
mental purposes. Now she has the happi- 
ness of earning a salary while she is aec- 
quiring a quarter section of land, and she 
works for a taskmaster whose one demand 
is efficient service, in the rendering of 
which she is undisturbed by petty naggings 
or jealousies of rival employees. Some- 
times, she says, she fears it can not be true, 
and that she will wake to find herself back 
in that old sechoolroom, the thought of 
which puts a look of care into her face. 





()* ALL the women—young and not so 
| young, frivolous and demure—who dis- 
| cussed their reasons for taking up a new 
| life ina new country, not one said anything 
| about hoping to make a large sum of 
| money. The grass widow said she expected 
her land to be her meal ticket for her old 
age, that she was putting her $300 into 
it instead of into a home for the feeble, 
and this was the only instance of the 
mention of financial returns. You asked 
them if they did not rather begrudge put- 
ting their hard-earned money into a rake, 
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a harrow, and a plow, but you scarcely 
caught their attention with the question. 
You asked them if it was not disheartening 
to find the yield so light in one’s first year 
and to be at the expense of a hired man 
when the men homesteaders could do every- 
thing for themselves? But they answered: 
“Oh, no!” and pointed out the excellent re- 
sults in this dry year throughout the neigh- 
boring county of Gregory, where women, 
who two years ago were homesteaders like 
themselves, now have fifty bushels of corn 
to the acre. 

When you are automobiling through the 
country of an evening, you see them with 
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the young men homesteaders in couple s, rid- 

ing horseback over the roadless land You 

see them walking, miles from home, with 

springing step across the yellow sod. Hours 

; 42 Inches later, in your rambling course, you set 

4 : ° e yull »¢ heir o shack, dismount, 
America’s Quaintest Carnival—New Orleans of Cream a” Gee a ees ae 


In Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 Cents 


Used twice a day will last three weeks 
DELICIOUS—ANTISEPTIC 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W, 199 Fulton St. 


| from their belt, thrust it into the lock, 
swing open the door of the little dark 
dwelling, and, with buoyant self-reliance, 
cross the threshold of a home 10 by 12 by 
8 that is all their own. Presently a lamp 
sheds its starry light a little way across the 


darkness, and you realize their satisfaction 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


S.S. “CREOLE,” from NEW YORK, Feb. 22d 


Special Round Trip Rate Including two days’ board 


on ship at New Orleans 
For rates and reservations address 





























New York of possession. Out there at civilization’s STI 
’ ew Yor e ' ave s thine which is all their a 
L. H. Nutting, G. P. A. 366 and 1158 or 1 Broadway New York | end they have something which is all thet 
| own, which they will mold and manage and 
| make support them; and they are free! 
26 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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* = careful study of owners’ preferences. Forty- OY = 
- | il . QD = 
. | ie inch wheels, big tires, and 128-inch wheel base QZ = 
- ZB . ; oa : Q = 
a = neutralize the inequalities of the road.  Seven- A = 
0 = : 4° ia ; QZ = 
= eighths elliptic springs and shock absorbers soften A = 
4 = the impact of the jolts and limit reaction. The A = 
| distance between the seats and the floor is just A = 
. = right, and the steering pillar may be adjusted to A = 
4 = suit the comfort of the operator. The leather and A = 
* = hair used for upholstering is that found in the finest Ey = 
= club furniture. The Spare Wheel relieves worry = 

50 = about tire trouble. The brakes, being larger than = 
~ | E necessary, provide a feeling of security. The safety = 
of = starting device protects you from injury in cranking. = 
id = The offset crank shaft and straight line drive = 
* = enables slow driving on high gear in crowded traffic, = 
= and obviates the necessity of rushing the hard pulls = 
of = through sand and up grades. = 
ly = — 
M. = In principal cities, a telephone message to the Rambler = 
3: = representative will bring a car to your door for in- = 
oe = spection. A postal will bring you the Rambler magazine. E| 
- |i The Thomas B. Jeffery Company = 
“ = Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin = 
o = Branches: Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, San Francisco = 
n = New York Dealers: The Rambler Automobile Co. = 
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Did you ever make a Phonograph Record? 
Did you ever hear yourself talk, or sing, or play? 


Talk about entertainment—there is nothing 
that approaches the fun and fascination 
of m@king records at home on the 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


HE EDISON will record what you or your friends Anyone can make records on an Edison. It requires 
say, or sing, or play, and then instantly reproduce no special machine. The blank records can be used 
it just as Cleatly and faithfully as the Records you buy over and over. 


are reproduced. Go to any Edison dealer to-day and let him demon- 


This is a feature of the Edison Phonograph you strate this great feature of the Edison Phonograph and 
should not overlook. It is entertaining, instructive and when you buy make sure you get an Edison, the in- 
practical, You can send your voice to a friend, pre- strument that gives you not only the best renditions of 
serve the sayings of children, record your progress as a the world’s best entertainers, but also the opportunity 
speaker, a singer or a musician. for home record making. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at e to suit everybody’s means, There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the nearest and hear the 
from the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200. Edison Phonograph play both the Edison Standard and Amberol Records 

idison Standard Records m5 ‘ : as and get complete catalogs from your dealer or from us, 

Edison Amberol Records (play twi s ' 5 The Edison Business Phonograph stands right at your elbow With 

Edison Grand Opera Records .75 to $2.00 it, you dictate just as if you were talking to the man to whom you write. 


National Phonograph Company, 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





